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SOME OPINIONS ON THE SCHOOL QUESTION 


The question of the responsibility for, the share in, and the 
control of education has never been of such widespread and 
persistent importance as it is today. There is not a civilized 
country where the question is not a live one, and in several 
countries it is acute. There is no end of discourse on phases of 
the question in Europe and America—in parliaments and legis- 
latures, in courts and conventions, in ministerial decrees and 
pastoral letters, in pulpits and classrooms, in books and periodi- 
cals. In the mad Babel of discussion evil things come fre- 
quently to the fore: loose language, lack of logic, disregard of 
rights, misunderstanding of missions, confounding of spheres, 
extravagant claims, nationalistic mania, racial and religious in- 
tolerance, and the pestiferous spirit of persecution. Far be it 
from me to pretend to possess even a particle of the wisdom 
requisite for a sound and satisfactory solution of the question in 
principle and in practice. But I am able to point to other men’s 
opinions, all of which, I think, are clarifying, and some of which 
are surely wisdom. In every great controversy, especially in one 
so radical and ramified as the school controversy, where eternal 
essentials and universal fundamentals are involved, it is desirable 
to know and profitable to ponder the opinions of men whose 
genius and labors have merited the recognition of mankind. 

I shall quote pertinent passages from the works of philoso- 
phers, jurists, statesmen and educators, representing diverse 
philosophies and diverse religions, diverse times and diverse 
countries. Most of them will be, in the main, in remarkable 
agreement with the Catholic position. 

First, as to parental rights with regard to the education of 
children. Pufendorf says: — 
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Take away from the parents all care and concern for their 
children’s education, and you make social life an impossible and 
unintelligible notion. But this care cannot duly exercised 
unless the parents have power to direct and govern the actions 
of the child, in order to the prc his benefit and safety. 
(On the Law of Nature and Nations Pons be. VI, ch. II, sec. 4.) 


Comte says: 


Being responsible for education and all that follows from it, 
parents vannot fulfill the duty devolving upon them, unless they 
are left entirely free to choose the doctrines as well as the rte 
ers that seem to them best. (Systéme de philosophie positiviste. 
Quoted in Pouget, La liberté d’enseignement, p. 8.) 

Guizot, in the Chamber of Deputies, January 30, 1846, in 
reply to an interpellation, said: 

The first rights are the rights of families. Children belong 
to families before belong to the State. . . . The State 
has not the basic right to impose its teaching arbitrarily and 
exclusively upon all families without their consent and contrary 
to their wishes. (Biétry, Proposition de loi sur la separation des — 
écoles et de l’état. Session de 1910. p. 63.) 

Leo XIII, in the Encyclical “Sapientiae Christianae,” says: 

They (who would destroy Christian institutions) do not allow 
themselves to be turned aside from their object by any consid- 
eration of the fact that they cannot accomplish that object with- 
out perpetrating upon the parents a most cruel outrage, for to 
those parents belongs, by virtue of the natural law, the right 
to educate those to whom they have given life, and with that 
right goes the obligation to so shape the education as to bring 
the children to that end for which it was re to the parents 
to transmit to them the gift of life. 


Michael Cronin expresseg himself very suedeiiee 


And since the rearing of the child is primarily and essen- 
tially a duty and right of parents, so the education of the child 
is primarily and essentially their right. The parent may hand 
over the child to be nursed by another, or taught by another, 
whether a private teacher or the State, but the final responsi- 
bility to nature and to the Author of nature falls on the parent. 
The employed teacher is in nature’s eyes only the deputy of 
the parent. 

Cronin further maintains that a combination of families has 
the right to establish and conduct a school without interference 


from the state, unless, of course, such a school is opposed to the 


\ 
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common good. He also holds that parents have a right to call 
upon the state to provide the opportunities for education which 
they themselves cannot afford to give. (The Science of Ethics, 
II, 486 sq.) 

Doerpfeld (d. 1893), noted German educator, thinks that the 
“true owner of the school” is a union of families, “the school 
community.” In his opinion neither the political nor the re- 
ligious community 
embraces the task of the school fully and in an undiminished 
manner. . . . The purposes of both, however, are closely 
joined, are naturally and organically united in the family; con- 
sequently, only a corporate union of families of the same re- 
ligious belief can form the school community. (Quoted in 
Schmidt, Geschichte der Paedagogik, 4th ed., v. 4, pp. 385-6.) 


The right of the Church regarding education is stated by Car- 
dinal Manning, as follows: 


Every Christian child has a right in himself to a Christian 
education; every Christian parent is the guardian of that right 
in his child. And over the Christian parent is the authority of 
the Church, as the guardian of the rights, and the guide of the 
liberty, both of the parent and of the child. The education of © 
Christian children in faith and morals—and nothing less than 
such formation is worthy of the name of education—belongs 
directly and by divine right to the authority which in faith and 
morals is both the ultimate judge and the supreme guide. These 
principles are to you as axioms both of the natural and the 
Christian law. (Pastoral, 1872.) 


While considering the educational right of the Church, let us 
call to mind the fact that in some European countries the re- 
ligious orders are ill-treated under the pretext of “national 
policy.” Here the words of Edmund Burke find fitting applica- 
tion: 


It is with the greatest difficulty that I am able to te 
policy from justice. Justice itself is the great standing adler of 
civil society; and any eminent departure from it, under any cir- 
cumstances, lies under the suspicion of being no policy at all. 
When men are encouraged to go into a certain mode of life by 
the existing laws, and protected in that mode as in a lawful occu- 
pation—when they have accommodated all their ideas and all 
their habits to it—when the law had long made their adherence 
to its rules a ground of reputation, and their departure from them 
a ground of disgrace and even of penalty—I am sure it is unjust 
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in legislature, by an arbitrary act, to offer a sudden violence to 
their minds and their feelings; forcibly to degrade them from 
their state and condition, and to stigmatize with shame and 
infamy that character, and those customs, which before has 
been made the measure of their happiness and honor. If to this 
be added an expulsion from their habitations, and a confiscation 
of all their goods, I am not sagacious enough to discover how 
this despotic sport, made of the feelings, consciences, prejudices, 
and properties of men, can be discriminated from the rankest 
-tyranny. (Reflections on the Revolution in France. Every- 
man’s ed., pp. 152-3.) 


Should education be a public or a private effort? Wilhelm v. 
Humboldt argues that education is outside the province of the 
state: 


_ It is certainly beneficial for the relations of the man and the 
citizen to coincide as much as possible; but this is true only as 
long as the relations of the citizen demand so few proper char- 
acteristics that the natural form of the man can preserve itself 
without sacrificing anything. This is the aim, as it were, towards 
which all the ideas tend that I presume to develop in this inquiry. 
Any system ceases entirely to be salutary when the man is 
sacrificed for the citizen. . 

All public education, since ‘the spirit of the government pre- 
vails in it, gives man a certain civic form. ; 

It is hard to see the use of public education under such prem- 
ises. For if the intention is simply to prevent children from 
remaining entirely uneducated, it were easier and less harmful 
to appoint guardians for negligent parents, and to aid those who 
are In ni ‘ 

If it is to be the sole aim of education to develop men, irre- 
spective of definite civic forms, there is no need of State action. 
Among free men trades progress better, arts flourish more beau- 
tifully, sciences find a larger field. Among free men family ties 
are closer, parents strive more eagerly to care for their chil- 
dren. . . . There will be no lack of careful family educa- 
tion, nor any lack of institutions of common education, so use- 
ful and so necessary. But if public education is allowed to 
give man a definite form, then, say what you will, nothing has 
been done to prevent the violation of laws and to strengthen 
public safety. . . 

It seems to me, therefore, that public education lies entirely 
outside the limits within which the State must keep its activity. 
(Ideen zu einem Versuch die Grenzen der Wir eit des 
Staats zu bestimmen. Reclam., pp. 71-75.) 


That education should be a private rather than a public effort, 
is held by not a few representative men. Kant says: 
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The better condition of the world depends mainly upon pri- 
vate effort, and not so much on the help of rulers, as Basedow 
and others supposed; for we find by experience that they have 
not the universal good so much in view as the wellbeing of the 
_ state, whereby they may attain their own ends. (Kant on Edu- 

cation. Trans. by Churton. See pp. 14-18.) 


De Broglie, reporting the conclusions of a French commission, 
charged by Parliament to examine a project for a new school 
law (1844), said: 


If the State intervenes in the matter of education, it does not 
intervene as a sovereign, but as a protector and guide: it inter- 
venes only in, default of families, not in a position for the most 
part to give to children, within themselves, a purely domestic 
education; it intervenes only to supply what is insufficient in 
private establishments, to replace them, to cause them to grow 
up where they are lacking, to make them stick to the standard 
of studies, to aid them as need arises, and to serve as their sup- 
port. (Biétry, Proposition de loi, p. 54.) 

Herbart, in his Outlines of Educational Doctrine, says: 


The institutions of the State are to be resorted to for educa- 
tive purposes only with a view to supplementing the home... . 
Families lean on the State for support more than they ought. 
. . . As much as possible, education must return to the fam- 
ily. (Trans. by Lange, pp. 317-19.) 

Pestalozzi says: 


We must not expect too much from governments in respect of 
the care of the individual, of popular education, of social reform, 
and of the welfare of individuals. In all these things govern- 
ments are less effective than persons. Human nature and his- 
tory alike tell us that governments can never accomplish what 
is achieved by private energy and enthusiasm. (Pestalozzi’s 
Educational Writings. Longmans, Green & Co., pp. 137-138.) 


Even Cousin saw the desirability, at least, of private educa- 
tional effort. In his Rapport sur |’état d’instruction publique en 
Prusse, I find the following: 


But if in the face of our primary communal schools there are 
ns who, without having passed through the normal schools, 
choose to establish schools at their own risk and peril, it is ob- 
vious that they ought not, only to be tolerated, but encouraged; 
just as we rejoice that private institutions and boarding schools 
should spring up beside our royal and communal colleges. This 
competition cannot be otherwise than useful, in every point of 
view. If the private schools prosper, so much the better; they 
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are at full liberty to try all sorts of methods, and to make ex- 
periments in teaching, which, on such a scale, cannot be very 
perilous. (See English ed., trans. by Sarah Austin, p. 133.) 

Wide freedom for private education is claimed by Karl 
Schmidt, author of a comprehensive history of education in 
four volumes. His words are: 

Free activity is just as requisite in the educational field as in 
all other fields. Private education, therefore, must not be 
hemmed in and interfered' with; quite on the contrary, the fam- 
ily, and the private school, which gets its mandate solely from 
the family, ought to have an entirely free field. (Geschichte 
der Paedagogik, 4th ed., v. 4, p. 593.) 


Herder, speaking of learning in general, gives a beautiful il- 
lustration of the idea of natural freedom in education: 


Behold this plant—how does it grow, how does it blossom and 
flourish? It stands in its soil, in its natural place; air, weather 
and season are favorable; this is enough. What it is to become, 
lies in it, and will come to the fore through inner force. Soil 
and air supply it with nourishment and sap, the sun gives it 
warmth, the wind motion; and so it becomes what it is to be. 
The plow does not cause the earth to be fertile; fragrant water 
does not cause a flower to bloom. What is to grow, must grow 
naturally—so the most delicate of all flowers: learning, freedom 
of soul. (Werke. Leipzig, 1853, v. 35, p. 445.) 

The spirit of American fundamental law with regard to this 
matter was early expressed by no less an American than Thomas 
Jefferson. Writing to the Ursuline Sisters of New Orleans at the 
time of the Louisiana purchase, he said: 

The principles of the Government and Constitution of the 
United States are a sure guarantee to you that it (i. e. your 
property) will be preserved to you sacred and inviolate, and that 
your institution will be permitted to govern itself according to 
its own voluntary rules, without interference from the civil au- 
thority. (Burns, Principles, etc., of the Catholic School System 
in the United States, p. 83.) 

Denominational schools should be aided by the state, as a 
matter of policy, according to Lecky, who says: 

An, educational system ought, however, to be an elastic thing, 
meeting, as far as possible, the wishes of many parents, the re- 
quirements of different classes and forms of opinion; and in a 


country where an unsectarian or purely secular system of pub- 
lic education prevails, it will y, I believe, be found a wise 
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policy to give some help also to purely denominational institu- 
tions, provided that no child is obliged to attend a religious 
teaching to which its parents object, and that sufficient fa 
are furnished of educational efficiency. (Democracy Lib- 
erty. N. Y., 1899, v. 2, pp. 63-64.) 

Cronin thinks it is the duty of the State to support schools 
agreeable to the wishes of parents: 


The maintenance of an efficient school is costly and trouble- 
some, and, therefore, parents have a right to call upon the State 
to provide the opportunities for education which they themselves 
cannot afford to give, and the State is under an obligation to 
provide these opportunities, i. e., to build and equip schools, to 
pay the teachers, to maintain the schools, in so far at least as 
these things are beyond the means and capacities of the parents. 
(The Science of Ethics, I1, p. 487.) 

Catholic philosophers never cease to insist that education is 
not in any sense a primary function of the state. Mercier says: 


The action of the State must be limited to protecting, en- 
couraging and, where necessary, seconding the initiative of others, 
never must it supplant it. (Ethics, p. 278.) 

Cronin says: 

But even where education is fully provided by the State, it is 
to be remembered that the first right and the final responsibility 
are the parents’, and that in providing the means of education the 
State is only fulfilling its natural function of supplementing the 
efforts of parents in regard to the requirements of a developed 
life. (Ethics, II, 488.) 

The right of the State to conduct schools is generally granted, 
but mostly with reservations. Guizot stated this right in the 
speech already quoted: 

The State has the right to furnish teaching, to supervise it, to 
direct it in its own establishments. (Biétry, Prop. de loi, p. 63.) 


Mill grants the right, but, it seems, only grudgingly: 


An education established and controlled by the State, should 
only exist, if it exist at all, as one among many competing ex- 
periments, carried on for the purpose of example and stimulus, 
to keep the others up to a certain standard of excellence. Un- 
less, indeed, when society in general is in so backward a state 
that it could not or would not provide for itself any proper insti- 
tutions of education, unless the government undertook the task; 
then, indeed, the government may, as the less of two great evils, 
take upon itself the business of schools and universities, as it 
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may that of joint stock companies, when private enterprise, in 
a shape fitted for undertaking great works of industry, does not 
exist in the country. (On Liberty, ch. 5.) 


Taparelli states the Catholic position thus: 


The State has no right in a normal condition to arrogate to 
itself private education. I say arrogate, because to open up to 
youth safe fountains’of truth and honesty, to offer to parents 
unto this end a faithful helper vouched for by public guarantee, 
without compelling them to use it, would not be usurping the 
right to educate, but only encouraging education—a most just 
procedure in a government that advances. (Natural Law, II, 
494. No. 1570.) 


Cronin simply says on this point: 
The State may, of course, provide its own schools, conducted 


according to its own methods for all who are willing to make 
use of them. (Ethics, II, 489.) 


The extent of the state’s duty in supplying free education is 
taken up by Mill and Karl Schmidt. Mill says: 


If the government would make up its mind to require for 
every child a good education, it might save itself the trouble of 
providing one. It might leave it to parents to obtain the edu- 
cation where and how they pleased, and content itself with help- 
ing to pay the school fees of the poorer classes of children, and 
defraying the entire school expenses of those who have no one 
else to pay for them. (On Liberty, ch. 5.) 


Schmidt says: 


The right of the State ultimately extends just as far as its 
duty, and it cannot be the duty of the State to aid families that 
are very well able to take care of themselves in every way. 
(Gesch. d. Paed., 4th ed., v. 4, p. 593.) 


Compulsory education is put in the true light by Cardinal 
Mercier: 


All must possess certain rudiments which form the basis of all 
intellectual culture and are one of the conditions for sharing 
the life of a civilized society. This constitutes the minimum 
which parents are in duty bound to procure for their children. 
And it would seem that public authority has here the right to 
interfere in the last resort in order to safeguard the right of the 
child against any remissness or selfishness on the part of the 

t. In theory scarcely anyone would be found to deny this. 
But i it remains to inquire whether, as a matter of fact, the spirit 
and the tendencies of the modern State being such as they are, 
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the principle of compulsory education, as it is imposed by law, 
does g imperil certain higher rights and interests. (Ethics, 
p. 319. 


A remarkable parallel between parental and State rights in 
education was drawn by Thiers, in a speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies, 1844. He said: 


The child belong to two authorities at the same time, to the 
father who has given him life and who sees in him his posterity, 
the continuator of his family, and to the State which sees in him | 
the future citizen, the continuator of the nation. The rights of 
these two authorities are diverse, but equally sacred, and none 
of them should be frustrated. The father has the right to rear 
the child in a manner conforming to his paternal solicitude; the 
State has the right to have him reared in a manner conforming 
to the constitution of the country. 

The freedom of teaching consists in furnishing to all fathers 
the means of satisfying their various inclinations—satisfying 
them not merely in the sacred asylum of the family, but also in 
public institutions, regularly established and always open. But 
there the right of the father stops, and the right of the State 


begins. 

And when we say “the State,” one must, in order to comprehend 
the whole grandeur of this word, think of the State not as a 
despot who commands in the name of his egotistic interest, but 
as a society itself, commanding in the interest of all; one must 
think of the State not as a power whose political tendencies one 
combats for a time, nor as a dynasty to which one refuses his 
affections, but one must see in the State the State itself, that is, 
the totality of all citizens, not only those that are living but 
also those that are dead and those that are yet unborn—in a 
word, the nation, with its past and present, with its genius, its 
glory, its destinies. Surely, the State, when it represents all 
these things, has the good right to will something in regard to 
the child that comes into the world, and if the father has the 
right, in the name of tenderness, to wish for him certain physi- 
cal and moral care, the State has the right to will that he be- 
come a citizen filled with the spirit of the constitution, loving the 
laws, loving the country, having the inclinations that enable him 
to contribute to the grandeur, to the prosperity of the na- 

Where lies the truth in this matter? It lies in the recognition 
of the two authorities equally sacred, and in the conciliation of 
their beneficent action; they ought to sustain each other, to aid 
and sometimes limit each other—never to combat or destroy 
each other. (Biétry, Proposition de loi, etc., pp. 62-63.) 


Freedom of teaching is commented upon from various view- 
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points and with various degrees of emphasis by representatives 
of all groups. Jules Simon says: 


Liberty of teaching is a necessity requisite for three great 
liberties: political liberty, religious liberty, and scientific liberty. 
(L’école, p. 345.) 


De Broglie says: 


Private persons, simple citizens are qualified to exercise the 
right to teach, just as the State is; what the State does, every 
Frenchman can do, if he shows himself worthy as to morals and 
knowledge. (Biétry, Prop. de loi, p. 54.) 


Mercier says: 


The right of teaching, like that of thinking, is derived from 
human personality and has no direct connection with the mis- 
sion of the State. (Ethics, p. 278.) 

Milton says: 

And how can a man teach with authority, which is the life 
of teaching, how can he be a doctor in his book as he ought to 
be, or else had better be silent, when as all he teaches, all he 
delivers, is but under the tuition, under the correction of his 
patriarchal licenser to blot or alter what precisely accords not 
with the hidebound humor which he calls his judgment? .. . 

Truth and understanding are not such wares as to be monop- 
olized and traded in by tickets and statutes and standards. We 
must not think to make a a commodity of all the knowl- 
edge in the land, to mark and license it like broadcloth and our 
wool a) (Areopagitica, Great Essays. Appleton, N. Y., 
1904, p. 125. 


Mill says: 


It would be giving too dangerous a power to governments, 
were they allowed to exclude anyone from professions, even from 
the profession of teacher, for alleged deficiency of qualifications: 
and I think, with Wilhelm v. Humboldt, that degrees, or other 
public certificates of scientific or professional acquirements, 
should be given to all who present themselves for examination, 
and stand the test; but that such certificates should confer no 
advantage over competitors, other than the weight which may 
7 am to their testimony by public opinion. (On Liberty, 


Karl Schmidt, as a schoolman, would make sure that teachers 
are qualified. He says: 


And since today, due to the form of social relations and the 
extent of the education of civilized men, every family needs the 
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support of teachers, it is the duty of the State to watch that 
these be pedagogues, and not charlatans that ply their soul- 
destroying trade at the expense of the human psyche, just as 
quacks ply theirs at the expense of the human physis; in other 
words, the State must supervise and promote teacher training. 
(Gesch. d. Paed., 4th ed., v. 4, p. 593.) 


Lastly, I quote the curious view of Rousseau on this matter, as 
expressed in his Treatise on the Government of Poland. He says 
there, in chapter IV: 


You can see that I would not tolerate the usual course of study 
directed by priests and by foreigners. Subjects, order and 
method must be controlled by law. Teachers should all be 
Poles, if possible married men, and all marked out by character, 
trustworthiness, good sense and ability. They should all be 
destined for posts, not more important nor more honorable— 
for that is impossible—but less exhausting and more distin- 
guished, at the end of a certain number of years spent in teach- 
ing. 

Having cited Rousseau once, I cannot refrain from citing him 
again, this time as a rapturous if not rabid advocate of national- 
ism. In the Treatise just quoted, and in the same chapter, he 
says: 
Education—this is the essential point. It is education 
which must shape their minds in the national mould and which 
must direct their tastes and their opinions, till they are patriotic 
by inclination, by instinct, by necessity. A child should see his 
fatherland when he first opens his eyes, and till death he should 
see nought else. The true republican sucks in with his mother’s 
milk the love of his country, that is, of law and liberty. This 
love makes up his life; he only sees his fatherland, and only 
lives for his fatherland; alone, he is nothing; his country lost, he 
lives no more; if not dead, he is worse. 


The limits of the state’s capacity to educate are pointed out 
by Herbart and Cardinal Manning. Herbart, says: 


The State applies its tests to what can be tested, to the out- 
ward side of conduct and of knowledge. It does not penetrate 
to the inner life. Teachers in public schools cannot penetrate 
much further; they, too, are more concerned with the sum total 
of knowledge imparted by them, than with the individual and 
the way in which he relates his knowledge to himself. (Outlines 
of Educational Doctrine. Trans. by Lange, p. 317.) 


Manning says: 


/ 
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But the State, even if it had the right, has no power for such 
an enterprise (i. e. true education). It has jurisdiction over the 
body, but none over the soul. It can control the outward ac- 
tions of men; it cannot reach the inward thought or will. But 
this is too plain to need words. (Pastoral, 1872.) 

The dangers of uniformity and of political influence, lurking 
in state education, are reflected upon by two distinguished Ger- 
man educators, Cauer and Mager. Cauer says, in Staat und 
Erziehung: 

Again and again we must hear the objection that by allowing 
more than one way to a higher education, the spiritual unity of 
the nation is torn, a cleavage is broken in society. This objec- 
tion is important as a symptom. It shows how alarmingly far 
the diseased idea has penetrated, that unity and uniformity are 
the same thing. So much the more is it high time for counter- 
action (p. 74). 


Magers says: 


If the State is absolutistic or bureaucratic, it misuses the 
school for what the ruler or officialdom calls the aim of the State, 
and what as a rule is nothing but the personal interest or the 
mood or the hobby of these gentlemen. Then all the schools of 
the State must fashion the heads of the youth in the manner 
which the political or religious or philosophical system prevailing 
in Cabinet or in the Ministry of Education chooses to pre- 
scribe. 

If the State is a republic or a constitutional monarchy with 
majority government, the matter is different but not better, in- 
asmuch as the party prevailing each time will misuse the school 
for party purposes, and will demoralize it in still worse fashion, 
if that is possible, than absolutism does. 

One cannot take away from the government a very large 
patronage; if the administration of civil associations and with 
these the administration of the schools, too, is given to the gov- 
ernment, the patronage, that is, the power which the government 
wields over its officials and their families and, through both, over 
the rest of the population, will grow so strong that the consti- 
tution will really be but a scrap of paper, while the government 
in spite of all constitutional restrictions, will be omnipotent. 
(Quoted in Schmidt, Gesch. d. Paed., 4th ed., v..4, p. 384.) 


The principle of general state supervision of all education is 
stated as follows by Cubberley: 

The one interest of the State is that all education offered by 
omy or religious enterprises shall not be poorer in quality or 
ess in quantity than that provided by the State itself. . . . 


| 
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It is the business of the State to set and maintain minimum 
standards, and it would be foolish for the State to tax its citi- 
zens and compel its communities to meet the State standards, 
and then allow private enterprises to defeat its purpose. (See 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, under State School Admin- 
istration.) 

In conclusion I quote a set of opinions on state monopoly of 
education. 


Alfred Fouillée: “The State ought without doubt multiply all 
the means of instruction and make them progressively available 
to all; but the obligatory socialization of all instruction for all 
on the part of the State seems to us a means threatening con- 
sciences with the danger of oppression and a means ineffectual 
for the utilization of talents.” (La France au point de vue 
moral, p. 222.) 

Thiers: “A country where freedom of education does not reign, 
would be one where the State, animated by a firm and absolute 
will, would want to put all the youth into one mould, to coin all 
the youth in its own image as it coins money; would allow no 
diversity in the educational régime, and for seven or eight years 
would make all children wear the same clothes, eat the same food, 
study the same subjects; would submit all children to the same 
physical exercises, and would shape and hold them for some 
years to a strict equality which would not prevent each one from 
taking later on his assigned place, in accordance with his birth 
or his natural endowment.” (Biétry, Prop. de loi, p. 63.) 

Karl Schmidt: “Such monopolization (of education) is con- 
trary to the conscious spirit of the times—as is monopolization 
in material fields. Monopolization easily leads to onesidedness 
and faddism, it brings the school into the danger of becoming 
the tool of a prevailing political party—which should not be 
under any circumstances—and it destroys or it prevents the de- 
velopment of the lively interest of the families in the work of 
public education, without which interest education, in the long 
run, cannot flourish sufficiently.” (Gesch. d. Paed., v. 4, p. 593.) 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown: “A governmental monopoly is not 
desirable in any stage of our educational system; perhaps least 
of all at the secondary stage. . . . Private and denomina- 
tional schools should be welcomed, and recognized as having a 
work of their own to do—as supplementing the noble scheme of 
education under public management, which has been found so 
well suited to the general needs of our people.” (The Making 
of Our Middle Schools, 1918, p. 453.) 

Nicholas Murray Butler: “In our American theory, the State 
steps in, not to monopolize education or attempt to cast all 
children in a common mould, or forcibly to deprive them of all 
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religious training and instruction, but merely to prevent dam- 
age to itself. . . . It is in no sense the business of the 
State, in our American political philosophy, to attempt to monop- 
olize education or to prevent the freest choice by parents of the 
teachers and schools of their children.” (N. C. W. C. News 
Service, October 16, 1922.) 

Victor Cathrein, one of the most brilliant of modern Jesuits: 
“A monopoly of education in combination with compulsory edu- 
cation compels parents to send their children for a series of 
— ears to state schools, upon which they can exert no influence. 

e compulsory state school leaves to parents only the right to 
pay the requisite taxes, to send the children to school, and 
then to watch and see what the state schoolmaster or the school- 
master state makes of them. If the wildest and most useless 
things are stuffed into young heads in the state school, parents 
are simply helpless, they must put up with anything that the 
incumbent school authorities choose to do with the children. . . . 

“We ask: Is that not tyranny, spiritual enslavement of the 
worst sort? He who finds that tolerable, certainly has no right 
any more to make objections to state confiscation of the means 
of production, as planned by the Social Democrats. If the State 
may play the réle of general guardian of parents in respect to 
their dearest and highest possession, their children; if you recog- 
nize the right of government to determine how children living in 
the territory under its jurisdiction shall be educated and in- 
structed, in what spirit, and by whom and according to what 
method the sciences and the arts shall be taught—why should 
not government be allowed to claim the right arbitrarily to 
bend everything under its iron compulsion in the much lower 
field of economic production—freely to take charge of the prop- 
erty of parents as well?” (Moral philosophie, vol. II, part 


2, bk. 2, ch. 4, art. 6, par. 3.) 
N. Liscuxa. 
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THE TEACHING OF ORAL ENGLISH 


' “There can be no fairer ambition than to excel in talk; to be 
affable, gay, ready, clear, and welcome; to have a fact, a thought, 
or an illustration pat to every subject; and not only to cheer the 
flight of time among our intimates, but bear our part in that great 
international congress, always sitting where public —— are 
first declared, public errors first corrected, and the course of pub- 
lic opinion shaped, day by day, a little nearer the right.”—-Roserr 
Louis STEVENSON. 


Although the commonest procedure in the classroom emphasizes 
written expression, no one will deny that we should be better able 
to talk than to write, because in life we find need for the former 
so much more often than for the latter. Leaders of men, direc- 
tors of projects, superintendents in all fields of activity need 
training for the acquisition of the ability to give spoken direc- 
tion. Without such skill a man cannot render his best service 
to his social group; neither can he influence or direct those for 
whom he is responsible. 

Psychologists agree that the important period for the inculca- 
tion of personal habits—speech, gesture, bearing, and so forth— 
comes before the age of twenty; and for that reason training 
of this sort must be offered during the first year of college work 
at the latest. Since one can learn all he can be taught about 
formal written composition in a semester, the second half of 
the school year may appropriately be devoted to training in 
speaking. From reading his papers aloud during the year and 
delivering his talks in the spring term, the student in small 
classes learns to be as clear and orderly and correct in what he 
says orally as in that what he writes. Although the first at- 
tempts in oral composition may be as unsatisfactory as the 
written papers in the autumn, having benefited from the training 
in the written, students soon gain mastery in the oral work. 

I present this material as I presented it to a group of teachers 
during the summer in such a way that they had opportunity to 
look on their work objectively. The idea of seeking a larger 
audience came from this paragraph in a voluntary paper. 

I have been a teacher of English in an academy during the 
past two years and never once in that time did I have an oppor- 
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tunity to sit back and look at myself as a teacher. Of course, 
there were stolen moments of reflection, of regret and resolution ; 
but for six blessed weeks to have an hour a day of lawful, 
leisurely introspection was beyond my hopes. The class might 

To study the instruction of another teacher, to take e oppor- 
tunity to see one’s self as teacher, to analyze frankly one’s own 
class work may do more good than numerous formal courses in 
pedagogy. Few of us examine our work in true perspective 
frequently enough. 

Our problem in oral composition may be simplified thus: a 
student learns to talk well by talking under competent direction; 
he talks freely only on matters that interest him; and when he 
feels comfortable in the presence of his audience he talks to best 
advantage. We shall solve our problem when we cope success- 
fully with three factors: the type of audience, the kind of 
speaker, and his obstacles in conveying his message to his 
hearers. Our chief obstacle will be overcome by creating so 
rich a variety of informal speaking situations that the student 
talks without being conscious of making a speech. 

In every instance our approach must be positive. We intend 
to direct the student’s cultivation of an agreeable address, and 
for this reason we shall encourage the growth of every favorable 
native tendency in his possession. That does not, of course, 
gainsay the direct calling attention to faults. In order that a 
young man may eliminate individual idiosyncrasies most quickly 
it is often necessary to make him conscious of them; but gener- 
ally repression or flaw-picking does not result in self-reliance, 
individuality, ability to lead, ease of manner, or freedom in the 
expression of thought. 

Students have the right to expect constructive criticism, and 
the instructor can best give this in the form of prescriptions on 
slips of paper written while the student talks. The slips may be 
distributed at the close of the class period or given to the speaker 
as he returns to his seat. I have found it advantageous in the 
early part of the course to reserve these criticims from one period 
to the next to see what improvement the student can make of his 
own volition. Even after the suggestions are distributed a 
short check list for the individual student might well be kept; 
and very often one may open a class meeting by calling atten- 
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tion to the common errors we shall strive to avoid or he may 
close a session by a class discussion of poor procedure, followed 
by the students’ formulation of principles. 

At no time should I make a negative criticism while the stu- 
dent is before the class; the embarrassment may make him self- 
conscious. What we seek is a spirit of good fellowship among 
the members of the class and a congenial relation between them 
and the instructor so that at all times the speaking situation 
will be as natural as any outside the class, as for instance, dur- 
ing recreation. 

The kind of criticism will vary. Usually there should be a 
general statement commending what is worth habituating and 
a specific listing of errors in mechanics of speech—in pronuncia- 
tion, in correct use of word, in violation of grammatical usage 
with exact reference to a text, such as the Century Collegiate 
Handbook, which discusses the correction of the error. One can 
always add suggestions for improvement of inflection, gesture, 
position, and so forth. “It’s all in the way you correct them,” 
one student said. “If you razz them, they won’t get up. They'll 
beg off or say 'they’re not prepared.” 

Students appreciate considerate evaluation and will ask for 
a yellow slip if they have not received one. Saving the slips 
from one talk to the next enables them to check up on their 
own improvement; and since the value of the course lies in the 
self activity of the student, to make them self-critical is to 
accomplish much toward reaching our goal. 

Because one cannot control the amount of effort a student 
will put into his practice, the sooner an instructor can awaken 
in students the desire to improve, the more smoothly the course 
will run. Results accrue from the student’s faithfulness in prac- 
tice, from his close study and intelligent criticism of his oral 
expression, and from his constant effort to improve. The best 
instruction he can have is constant watchfulness of his oral 
reading and of his speech. 

We should encourage regular periods of practice early in the 
morning when physically and mentally the students are most 
able. Each person should have a short list of questions to 
check against in order to work with objective. Let him criti- 
cize himself as he has learned to evaluate the work of a fellow 
student in class. He should be able to tell definitely when and 
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what he practiced, how he stood and breathed, whether the air 
was fresh and he was relaxed. According as errors appear the 
list may be arranged or varied to suit the student. By going 
over such matters in class the instructor reveals the method and 
prepares for the formation of the correct habits. 

It is eseential that we explain what is meant by correct breath- 
ing, that we train students in a few simple but effective exercises, 
and that we encourage them to develop their vocal apparatus. 
Full, deep breathing; an easy, flexible throat; roundness and mel- 
lowness of tone; variety of rate, of inflection, and of cadence, 
all are essential to the best oral expression. Any condition other 
than these needs the student’s close attention during practice 
periods. Of course, it would be unwise to criticize a student 
from the standpoint of physical conditions until he has acquired 
the ability to think in the presence of an audience. It is only 
after the brain is working advantageously that one bothers about 
external shortcomings. 

We must insist that all practice be moderate. By encouraging 
students to acquire a low tone, full and mellow, to avoid bel- 
lowing, to practice often in whisper, we may lessen the number 
of disagreeable voices among Americans. Our audience will 
hear us better and more willingly if, instead of talking more 
loudly, we breathe correctly and project our tone and thought 
away from ourselves to our listeners. 

Opportunity for training in the evaluation of what they hear, 
students will get first in the classroom. It is expected that at each 
appearance they will present in well-organized fashion a definite 
phase of some subject in which they are interested. This the 
other members of the class will judge from two standpoints: 
its composition—limitation and choice of subject matter, clear- 
ness of organization, and interest; and the delivery—directness, 
distinctness, naturalness, and general effectiveness. 

Not as a means of preserving order but to train students in 
intelligent listening each should be held for the speaker’s outline 
(the points of which will be jotted down in a long talk), and 
important omissions or unnecessary digressions, the reason for 
interest or lack of it, the effectiveness of opening or conclusion, 
the speaker’s consideration of his listeners, or any effective or 
detractive features of the talk as a whole. Much good can come 
from students working together in preparation for classwork. 
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Not only does it prevent the dullness or lack of interest likely 
to come from repeating talks or reading aloud to one’s self, but 
the mutual sympathy and criticism acts as stimulus to better 
work as a whole. 

We must give definite training in outlining, and much of it, 
not only to help our students organize their own material but to 
enable them to recognize the logic or lack of it in any talk they 
hear. Good results have justified the study of sermons and ad- 
dresses of Cardinal Newman, of Bishop Spalding, and of Father 
Cavanaugh, of such essays as Spearman’s “Your Son’s Educa- 
tion,” and of such speeches as that of Otto A. Kahn, “A Talk to 
Young Business Men” (Committee of American Business Men, 
15 Park Row, New York City.) They may underline the topics 
or write in the margin the means by which the paragraphs are 
developed in anything of Newman’s—we used “Neglect of Di- 
vine Calls and Warnings” last year—of Spalding’s “Ideals of 
Youth” or “The University,” of Cavanaugh’s “Conquest of Life.” 
When outlining a sermon heard, a student may suggest what - 
changes in the speaker’s manner or organization and develop- 
ment might have made his appeal more effective. 

In selecting one of the several approaches to the teaching of 
oral English, the instructor will be influenced principally by his 
program as a whole. In connection with The Mind at Work 
one might use Lyman’s assignments for oral work from the be- 
ginning. A knowledge of the principles of composition as well 
as accurate enunciation and pronunciation can be gained from 
the first meeting of the class. A fluent command of language 
and the ability to read aloud and to listen accurately may well 
be cultivated upon every opportunity. Practice in oral work 
will prepare effectively for written work in training students to 
think clearly, to arrange logically, and by their expression to 
prevent misunderstanding. The questions and answers arising 
in a recitation or in reports on supplementary reading, such as 
Lyman suggests in connection with articles from magazines or 
newspapers, or on current events in, any form will furnish prac- 
tice in courteous and pertinent oral communication. 

Whenever, as at Notre Dame, I shall have the same students 
for an entire year, I teach what can be taught of written com- 
position the first semester and emphasize oral work the second 
half of the year. Fumbling in written work is not so embarrass- 
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ing for the student as striving to find himself orally. When the 
second semester arrives he has overcome many crudenesses in 
thinking, organizing, and communicating and can the more 
readily get control of himeslf before an audience. 

In order to get results economically it is essential that the 
instructor have a definite program of development and a concrete 
task for each step in leading the student to mastery. Art is long 
and our time is limited, but we must avoid demanding too much 
at a time. If advancement seems slow, we need not chafe pro- 
vided the students are getting the correct attitude and ideals in 
oral expression. To be economically most effective we must ad- 
vance our plan as easily as possible in order in no way to hinder 
the growth of the students’ desire to succeed. He must surmount 
obstacles if he is to become skillful, and we must encourage him 
to do so. 

When the course is well advanced or more specifically when 
the student can think constructively and discriminatingly while 
on his feet, and not until then, we may call attention to gesture, 
platform deportment, and so forth. Committees of students 
can look after such criticism to advantage. What is needed 
first is practice in facing an audience; out of this grows mastery. 
When a speaker learns to consider his audience and the object 
of his talk, to skeletonize logically the ideas he wishes to pre- 
sent, and to practice delivering his talk in a plain, conversational 
tone, avoiding the theatrical, experience in appearing before an 
audience is his only need. What he says is the important con- 
sideration. If that is offered with simplicity, clearness, direct- 
ness, and logical arrangement, his hearers must and will under- 
stand. 

The chief hindrances to oral work we may infer from rules 
drawn up for personal use by Cardinal Gibbons, the success 
of whose sermons to non-Catholics (printed under the title of 
The Faith of Our Fathers—a best seller) cannot be doubted 
and from those of Cardinal Newman of whom Froude said his 
sermons made you feel he was walking directly into your heart. 
When formulating his rules for effective speaking (Ambassadors 
of Christ, pp. 281-3, quoted also in Will’s Life of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, p. 855 f.) Cardinal Gibbons met lack of objective, that is, 
pointless talking thus: 
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In every sermon have a definite object in view, such as the 
vindication of some special truth, the advocacy of some virtue, 
the denunciation of some vice. Let every sentence in the dis- 
course have some relation to the central idea and help to illus- 
trate and enforce it. 

Newman says: 

Do not talk for the sake of speaking, but to bring out your 
thought. Keep your idea in view and write your sentences over 
and over again until you have expressed your meaning accu- 
rately, forcibly, and in few words. 

It is good practice to insist that students point their written 
and oral work; and they enjoy going through a preparation to 
number the points they think they have made. Seldom do they 
have to discover more than a few times that they have made few 
if any points in their discussion before they realize how essential 
it is that they learn to say something when they express them- 
selves. 

Not the least attractive feature about oral work is that, if well 
done, it demands little writing and much thinking. Experience 
will reveal the best method or combination of methods that our 
students may use in preparation. The teaching situation varies 
so greatly that it is best to have more than one teaching plan. 
We must insist on an outline of the order of topics and encour- 
age a student to focus what he has to say in one sentence, which 
the audience need not know exists. For objective presentation 
he may list in three parallel columns; what I know about the 
subject; what the audience knows; what I can contribute. Tak- 
ing the point of view of his hearers he strives to make pleasur- 
able associations with their experience. 

Henry James used to say that he never dared trust himself 
to deliver the simplest address without reliance upon carefully 
prepared notes; and it would seem best not to write the speech 
out lest it become static and stiff. A catchword outline is less 
deadening in its effects than a complete and logical one. No 
doubt logic is necessary while organizing, in order to discover 
material; but logic does not insure effectiveness, as Burke’s 
“Speech on Conciliation” shows. 

Students not mentally agile have told me that they get best 
results by preparing a complete outline, writing out the talk in 
full—watching the symmetrical development of the subject, then 
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reading the speech aloud thoughtfully several times until it is 
above the threshold of memory, and then discarding the paper 
and delivering the material as it comes to mind partly remem- 
bered and partly thought out again. They continue this pro- 
cedure until they can talk for the allotted time freely and spon- 
taneously and still hold to the definite outline planned at first. 

Verbatim memorization of a talk is to be scorned. The ideas 
should be firmly grasped and the opening and closing sentences 
may well be memorized if the speaker suffers stage fright or if 
he doesn’t know when to stop. If he has practiced his talk 
as he intended to give it, has the ideas in logical order and 
knows his opening sentence, he will impress his audience favor- 
ably. If he times himself during practice he will be ready to 
quit when ‘he should; but because of the favorable last impres- 
sion it is to anyone’s advantage to have prepared an effective 
closing statement. He is ready, then, at the strategic moment 
to withdraw gracefully. 

Cardinal Gibbons’ second rule covers all this material. In 
speaking of lack of information and of order in arranging mate- 
rial he says: “Master your subject to the best of your ability. 
Commit to memory at least the leading facts logically arranged.” 

Laziness and indifference he meets in his third rule: “Be in- 
tensely earnest in the delivery of your discourse. Thus your 
hearers will be convinced that your heart is in your work. They 
will be in sympathy with you; they will catch your spirit, and 
will be warned by the sacred flame issuing from your mouth.” 
One of the students discovered these facts for himself. I had 
noticed him bless himself before coming to the front of the room 
to talk. He was a dependable student; and because I thought 
I had in some stupid way made him dread addressing his class- 
mates, I asked him why he made the sign of the Cross. He did 
it because he never could speak so well as would like to, and 
further conversation with him revealed the fact that when he 
came to the Munda cor meum in the Mass or the Third Sorrow- 
ful Mystery of the Rosary he always said, “Cleanse, O Lord, my 
lips with burning coals that I may say today only what will 
bring people closer to Thee.” That occurred three years ago; 
today he is none the less a spiritual athlete. 

Cardinal Gibbons says in addition: “Plain speech that needs 
no effort to be understood is not only necesary for the masses 
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but is most acceptable to cultivated minds.” In all practice stu- 
dents should be encouraged to use conversational tone best gained 
by talking about their subjects to the members of their family or 
to their classmates and friends informally. “The aim of the 
speaker,” Cardinal Newman says, in agreement, “is to be under- 
stood by his hearers. Use words likely to be understood. Orna- 
ment and amplification will come in due time, but a speaker 
should never seek them. He must creep before he can fly, that is, 
humility, which is a great Christian virtue, has a place in speech.” 
Cardinal Gibbons concludes: “The most sublime thoughts may 
be embodied in the simplest words as we can see from St. Paul’s 
sermon on Charity” (I Cor. xiii). 

Both Cardinals recognize the need of common sense, that is, 
the avoidance of the artificial and the formal and knowing when 
to stop—the longer the spoke the bigger the tire. Cardinal 
Gibbons says: “High sounding phrases may tickle the ear and 
gain admiration for the speaker, but excite no compunction of 
heart in the hearer.” And again: “Affectation of style or manner, 
or straining for effect, makes a preacher unnatural and pedantic. 
It is a desecration of the pulpit.” Newman: “He who is ambi- 


tious will never speak well, but he who tries to say simply what 
he feels will be eloquent without intending it and will speak 
better English than if he made a study of English literature.” 
“Cor ad cor loquitur”—heart speaks to heart—Newman adopted 
as a motto for his coat of arms after he became Cardinal. 
Burton ConFRrey. 


Notre Dame University, 
South Bend, Indiana. 
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The educational history of the average gifted child is a sad 
record of maladjustment. This is the practically unanimous 
testimony of a large number of investigations and surveys. The 
facts have never been more clearly stated, however, than they 
were stated by Terman (13) in his California study of 616 
gifted children. The age-grade status of this group is presented 
by Terman in the form of progress quotients (PQ’s) computed 
with reference to the age-grade distribution of Oakland children 
at mid-term of the year 1921-22. If a child’s PQ is 100 it 
means that he is in exactly the grade, in which the average age 
of the children is equal to his age. For example, a child in the 
low fourth, whose age is 9-10 (nine years and ten months) has 
a PQ of 100. Again, the average age of children in the high 
sixth was 12-4; so that a child of exactly ten years who is in 
the high sixth has a PQ of 123 because he is in a grade where 
the children average 23 per cent older than he. 

Using this technique Terman reported that the average PQ of 
his group of gifted children was 114.1. This corresponds to an 
acceleration of about one year at the age of seven and two years 
at the age of 14. So far, so good. The children are at least 
making some progress in school beyond their fellows. But are 
they making the progress which we have a right to expect from 
their unusual gifts? Terman answers this question in the nega- 
tive by citing the fact that the mean EQ (educational quotient) 
of the group hovered around 140, while the mean information 
quotient, determined by a special test for general information, 
was 157.4 for boys and 151.0 for girls and the mean intelligence 
quotient was 148.5. In more concrete terms, the average gifted 
child of Terman’s group had, at the age of 10, the mental 
ability of the average child of almost 15; he was doing the work 
of the average child of the eighth grade, while being actually 
located in the fifth and his fund of general information was 
roughly equivalent to that of the average lad of almost 16. Or 
again, the average child of 10 is in the fourth grade; our hy- 
pothetical lad is in the fifth but has actually progressed as far 
in the common school subjects, grammar, reading, artithmetic 
and spelling as the eighth grade children have. 
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One is surprised to realize that a fifth grade child who is 
bright enough may master the curriculum for two or three 
grades ahead of his present location. It seems extraordinary 
that such a child should have learned sixth and seventh-grade 
matter which he had never seen in school. But this is only one 
example of the well-attested fact that the gifted child is largely 
independent of his school environment. The writer (6) analyzed 
a test for nature study and science with a gifted boy who had 
made a brilliant score in it and found that school had taught 
the boy only 29 per cent of his correct answers while he had 
picked up 71 per cent from random sources. A similar analysis 
of a test for history and literature showed that school and extra- 
scholastic sources had each contributed half the information. 
In other words sheer random reading and observation were about 
three times as efficient as seven years of school training in teach- 
ing this boy nature study and science. 

No one has shown the inability of the school, as at present 
organized, to meet the needs of the gifted more clearly than has 
Terman. In the investigation referred to above he selected all 
the gifted children whose ages were between 10 and 11 and 
studied them to see what effect school training had had on their 
educational achievement. He did this by correlating the num- 
ber of terms they had attended school with various achievement 
test results. The length of time these children had been attend- 
ing school ranged from two to six and a half years. If school 
training has been effective, then the children who had been in 
school longest would have made the highest scores, and the cor- 
relation between school attendance and achievement would have 
been high. The reverse was the case. The correlation coeffi- 
cients ranged from —.099 for attendance and reading to .132 
for attendance and arithmetic. The length of time a gifted 
child has been in school seems to have little effect on his edu- 
cational achievement. 

Of course the consequence of all this is serious. The gifted 
child wastes an appalling amount of time, the work of the 
grades bores him, and he develops habits of indolence. Hop- 
kins (8) studied a number of children who had left school and 
were attending part-time (continuation) schools in Massachu- 
setts. He compared this group with a control group of children 
of like age who had stayed in school. He found that the out- 
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standing cause of leaving school was low mental age. The 
children had dropped out because school work was too hard. 
But Hopkins also found, in startling contrast to this, another 
group of children among the drop-outs who stood far above the 
average of the intelligence of the children who had stayed in 
school. Most of the children had left school because they found 
it too hard. This group had left because they found it too easy! 

This is an acute situation and challenges our serious: thought. 
Possible solutions include acceleration, enrichment of the cur- 
riculum, or some combination of the two. The controversy be- 
tween the advocates of acceleration and the advocates of en- 
richment is an old one, but it may be said with assurance that 
the best educational thought at present would favor neither 
method to the exclusion of the other. The ideal plan would 
combine both. If the theory of acceleration alone were carried 
out in practice it would mean that each child would travel at 
his own pace and an occasional child of 12 or younger would 
enter college where the other members of the Freshman class 
would average perhaps six years older. There are obvious dis- 
advantages in this. A boy of 12 might be the intellectual equal 
of his classmates but he could not join in their social life on 
equal terms. He would be a pitiable misfit. Besides, in spite 
of his intellectual brilliance, he would lack the social intelli- 
gence, the insight into character and motive, which develops at 
adolescence. On the other hand, it would be a pity to hold such 
a pupil back by an education lock-step until he was eighteen. 
Common sense would seem to dictate that such a child should 
be allowed to enter college at 15 or 16, when he would be old 
enough to join in the social life of the class, yet young enough 
to have saved two or three years for valuable achievement. 

This means that the very gifted child will spend more time 
in the grades and secondary school than he actually needs to 
master the curriculum. He is perhaps able to master all the 
grammar and high school course in six years instead of twelve; 
yet we decide to keep him in school for nine years before letting 
him enter Freshman. We are giving him nine years to do the 
work he is able to do in six. He needs to spend only two-thirds 
of his time on the regular curriculum. What shall he do with 
the remaining third? 

An old and crude solution was simply to give the very bright 
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child more of the same sort of work which his classmates were 
doing, to make him learn to spell more words, solve more prob- 
lems in arithmetic, and parse more sentences than the rest. 
However this seems to be a needless waste of time. Once the 
gifted child has mastered the technique of multiplying decimals, 
or of parsing verbs there is no good reason why he should be 
drilled in it more than the others. The gifted child needs less 
drill and more opportunity for the initiative and original thought 
of which he is capable. There is fairly general agreement that 
the enrichment of the curriculum for the gifted student should 
consist, not: in more drill on the same matter, but, first, in the 
addition of new subjects and, second, in a new and different way 
of handling them. 

As to the new subjects studied—they may be either further 
“tool subjects” such as foreign languages or mathematics, or ap- 
preciative subjects, such as literature, history, travel. The ideal 
system would provide for some adaptation of this material to 
the individual gifted child. More important than the matter is 
the way of handling it. The gifted child should very soon be 
taught how to find material himself and to criticize it—the 
germs of future research. The assigned lesson, recitation, and 
drill give way to more elastic and informal methods of instruc- 
tion. The project method has never been used to better ad- 
vantage than in the case of gifted children. 

If it be agreed that these are desirable objectives, the fur- 
ther question remains as to how they are to be secured in prac- 
tice. The various schemes which have been tried to take care of 
the gifted child may be classified roughly under three heads: (1) 
acceleration in the grades, (2) segregation in special classes, and 
(3) retention in the regular class with individual treatment. 
These three methods will be treated separately. 

_1. Acceleration in the Grades.—This is the traditional Ameri- 
can method both in parochial and public schools. As early as 
1868, Harris at St. Louis had developed a system whereby the 
brighter pupils could be passed on to the sections above their 
own without much difficulty. The “Elizabeth Plan” of 1886 
and the “Cambridge Plan” of 1891 were followed by the “Le- 
Mars Plan,” the “Odebolt Plan,” the “Portland, Oregon, Plan” 
and others, all of which involved some administrative rearrange- 
ments which made it possible for the brighter pupils to pass 
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through the grades more quickly than their duller fellows. Some 
provision for acceleration is now found in nearly all school sys- 
tems, but the details vary widely. 

Mere acceleration does not, of course, provide for any modifi- 
cation or enrichment of the curriculum for the benefit of the 
gifted, and therefore falls somewhat short of the ideal. As a 
mere method of saving time, however, it seems to be an extra- 
ordinarily good makeshift. Haney and Uhl (7) studied 74 stu- 
dents, who entered the University of Wisconsin before the age 
of 16% and found accelerants who made superior high school 
records always made good or excellent records in the university. 
Martin (9), who studied 100 pupils who had skipped half-grades, 
found that the procedure was uniformly successful in the case of 
pupils of “very superior” intelligence. Pupils whose intelligence 
was rated “superior” but not “very superior” sometimes suc- 
ceeded, while acceleration was a distinct failure in the case of 
pupils of only average intelligence. Term marks were found 
to be poor criteria for grade skipping. 

2. Segregation in Special Classes—The weight of evidence 
seems to indicate that this is the ideal plan, aside from admin- 
istrative difficulties, of dealing with the gifted child. The re- 
sults obtained, however, will vary greatly according to the ex- 
tent to which the acceleration is carried. Sometimes only the 
brighter third or brighter fourth of the class is put into a 
separate section. In such a situation the very gifted child, 
such as is being considered in this paper, will be held back by 
his fellow-pupils who are only slightly above the average. Ar- 
thur (1) studied first-grade children (to eliminate the effect of 
previous training) and found this to be true. Similar results are 
reported by Moyer (10), who found that the superior pupils 
did only “somewhat better” in segregated classes than in the regu- 
lar grades. Cook (3), who studied an experiment at Topeka 
which involved division of a high school class into two sections 
on the basis of ability, gives only inconclusive results. 

Where the segregation is carried further and the special class 
comprises only the very brightest children (say, children who 
test at or over 140 IQ), the results are very encouraging. The 
testimony of Stedman (12) and of Cobb and Taylor (2) on this 
point is quite definite. Children of this high intelligence present 
quite a distinct pedagogical problem and they demand special 
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treatment. It is sometimes objected that such segregation would 
have a bad moral effect on the gifted child, giving him an 
exaggerated idea of his own importance. However, if one is 
willing to put aside his preconceived notions and listen to 
the testimony of those who have seen these classes in operation 
he will find reason to believe that the exact opposite is the case. 
In the ordinary school class the gifted child is looked on as a 
prodigy. He leads the class without difficulty. He is never 
forced to do hard study. He feels that he is one apart. But 
when he is admitted to the special class he learns for the first 
time that there are other children as bright as, or brighter than, 
he. Instead of leading the class with ease he is forced to study 
to maintain an average standing. Stedman (12) testifies that 
the most unpromising cases show great improvement after a 
few weeks in the special class. 

3. Retention in the Regular Class with Individual Treat- 
ment.—Although the preceding plan seems ideal in theory, the 
practical difficulties are great. Only in a rather large school 
system will enough children be found of one age who test high 
enough for the special class. They must travel long distances 
from various parts of the city to the special school. Besides, 
this plan makes provision for only the brightest fraction of 
one per cent of the children in the school system. Superin- 
tendents are more interested in a plan which would make pro- 
vision for children of various degrees of intelligence other than 
the highest. For these reasons a third plan, though it is not new, 
seems to be gaining more and more attention at the present time. 
This is the scheme of retaining the bright children in the regu- 
lar grades, with occasional extra promotions perhaps, but giving 
them some sort of special work to do. 

The exact administrative arrangements under which this plan 
is carried out vary greatly. But most plans have two common 
factors. First, the gifted child attends the same class as the 
other children and in common with them he is given a certain 
unit of work to do. He naturally completes this work more 
quickly than the ordinary child. Secondly, in the time he has 
thus saved he is given some special work. This special work 
may consist of some work wholly unrelated to the matter which 
his classmates are handling, or it may consist of the same mat- 


ter but reviewed in a more thorough and systematic way. For 
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the details of different schemes which have put this general prin- 
ciple into practice the reader is referred to Washburne (14), 
French (4), and Reavis (11). . 

The gifted child of today will be the intellectual leader of 
tomorrow. As such, he ought to be of great interest to our 
Catholic educators. For our educational system has two some- 
what distinct objects—to train the rank and file in Catholic 
principles and to train leaders for the future. Our universities 
are naturally more concerned with the second of these objectives, 
but the task is not theirs exclusively. It is the duty of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to discover potential leaders of 
thought and to see that they have the opportunity of developing 
their unusual talents. Hence the responsibility of the Catholic 
school in the case of the gifted pupil. This leads to the very 
practical question: In the present state of our schools, which 
generally cannot afford any unusual financial outlay, what are 
we in a position to do for the gifted child? The answer falls 
under three heads. 

1. As an absolute minimum, we can accelerate the gifted child. 
This should not be carried to the extent of presenting him for 
admission to college at the age of 12, if such an event were 
likely to happen. But two or three years can be saved by ju- 
dicious acceleration. This acceleration must be based, at least 
in part, on intelligence tests as Martin (9) and others have 
shown. 

2. In addition to acceleration the gifted child can be given 
some special work to do in his regular class. A good deal de- 
pends here on the ingenuity of the teacher. The present writer 
(5 and 6) has elsewhere reported the case of a gifted boy in a 
parochial school who took all the regular work of the eighth 
grade but was excused from arithmetic. In the time thus saved 
he was able to cover a large part of high school and college 
mathematics with only a little individual help. 

3. There seems to be no good reason why some of our larger 
parochial schools systems should not try out the scheme of special 
classes for gifted children. When there exists a central Catholic 
high school such an opportunity class could be conveniently lo- 
cated there. It is at least worth trying. 
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NOTES FOR A LITERARY STUDY OF “THE HOUND OF 
HEAVEN’”— 


Even the title of the poem, with its magnificent image, has its 
associations. We have seen that it can be termed the reverse 
of the illustration used by St. John of the Cross to illustrate the 
thirsting soul’s struggle to possess Divine Love. But the picture 
of the “Hound” is rather common in English poetry, even if 
Thompson was the first to give it an august religious significance. 
Thus Swinburne, in a beautiful passage, speaks of the “Hounds 
of the Spring”; and Shelley creates this striking picture in Pro- 
metheus Unbound: 


Once the hours were hounds 
Which chased the day like a bleeding deer, 
And it limped and stumbled with many wounds 
Through the nightly dells of the desert year. 


This brings us to Shelley from whom Thompson adapted much 
of the imagery of his poem. The themes of Alastor and Prome- 
theus Unbound are, of course, based on the idea of pursuit—of 
eager following in the wake of a dream or an aspiration. But 
it is undoubtedly the Epipsychidion, that bizarre but beautiful 
poem of ideal love, which Thompson had most directly in mind. 
He seems to have wished to say to his brother poet, “What you 
are seeking for is a delusion and a vain bliss. Come, I will 
show you a steadfast, eternal love.” Opening the Epipsychidion, 
we read: 

I would have followed, though the grave between 
Yawned like a gulf whose spectres are unseen; 

When a voice said:—“O Thou of hearts and weakest, 
The phantom is beside thee whom thou seekest.” 
Then I—“Where?” the world’s echo answered “Where?” 
And in that silence, and in my despair, 

I questioned every tongueless wind that flew 

Over my tower of mouring, if it knew 

Whither ’twas fled, this soul out of my soul; 

And murmured names and spells which have control. 
Over the sightless tyrants of our fate; 

But neither prayer nor verse could dissipate 

The night which closed on her; nor uncreate 

That world within this Chaos, mine and me, 
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Of which she was the veiled divinity, — 

The world I say of thoughts that worshipped her; 
And therefore I went forth, with hope and fear 
And every gentle passion sick to death, 

Feeding my course with expectation breath, 

Into the wintry forest of our life. 

It is immediately apparent that these lines, in which Shelley 
narrates his pursuit of the phantom of human beauty, have much 
in common with The Hound of Heaven. The third and fourth 
lines of our quotation suggest even the rime of Thompson’s 


Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 
I am He Whom thou seekest: 


There is a very close relationship between the two poems—Epip- 
sychidion and The Hound of Heaven—in their entirety: the sec- 
ond is a Catholic response to the first, declaring that nothing 
could be more futile than a search for perfect mundane bliss. 
The student will be able to trace minor affiliations which there is 
no room to indicate here. It is also worth while comparing 
Shelley’s portrait of himself (Adonais, stanzas XXXI-XXXIII) 
with Thompson’s repeated self-analysis. 

An interesting source of The Hound of Heaven has been alluded 
to by Mr. Becock. This is De Quincey’s Daughter of Lebanon, 
a visionary prose-poem issued as an addition to The Confessions 
of an Opium-Eater. It describes the efforts of a religious seer to 
bring a young woman safe to the feet of God, in spite of her con- 
tinued lapses, and may be termed an allegory of all human life. 
Of particular interest is the fact that both De Quincey and 
Thompson use mediaeval imagery—castles, battlements, turrets. 
But there are other points of contact, and we have direct bio- 
graphical evidence that Thompson did ransack the gorgeous 
prose of De Quincey. But—and this detail shows us the priest- 
like purity of the Catholic poet—he eliminated from his poem 
the whole of that picture of seducive love which is the chief con- 
cern of the Daughter of Lebanon. The following passage from 
De Quincey may serve to illustrate what has been said in this 
paragraph: 


But the Daughter of Lebanon was sorrowful; she yearned after 


__ her native hills; not for themselves, but because there it was that 


she had left that sweet twin-born sister, with whom from infant- 
days hand-in-hand she had wandered amongst the everlasting 
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cedars. And again the evangelist sat down by her bedside; 
whilst she by intervals communed with him, and by intervals 
slept gently. But as evening drew near . . . he raised his pas- 
toral staff, and pointing it to her temples, rebuked the clouds (of 
delirium), and bade that no more should they trouble her vision, 
or stand between her and the forests of Lebanon. And the de- 
lirious clouds parted asunder, breaking away to the right and to 
the left; and the farewell radiance parted asunder, breaking away 
to the right and to the left. But upon the forests of Lebanon 
there hung a mighty mass of overshadowing vapors, bewuaethed 
by the morning’s storm. 


So much for what may be termed “affiliations of concept” 
between The Hound of Heaven and other literary works. If 
now we approach Francis Thompson’s diction, we are imme- 
diately reminded of his debt to the seventeenth century poets. 
The ode-stanza employed in the poem we are studying is a modi- 
fication of Abraham Cowley’s “Pindaric” structure. Critics have 
pointed out that Cowley did not manage to reproduce in English 
the form and music of the original Greek; but even so his ode- 
structure is musical and very intricate. It fascinated Thompson 
who, though he improved upon the work of Cowley, remained 
faithful to its spirit. The student may profitably correlate Cow- 
ley’s Christ’s Passion, a sincere version from the modern Greek. 
The following lines from it are pertinent and beautiful: 


Dost thou not see thy Prince in purple clad all o’er, 
Not purple brought from the Sidonian shore, 

But made at home with richer gore? 

Dost thou not see the roses which adorn 

The thorny garland by him worn? 


It is possible to adduce many further parallels from the older 
poets. Thus, Thompson’s line, “Ah! must Thou char the wood 
ere Thou canst limn with it?” and its context have often been 
likened to this passage from Robert Southwell, the Elizabethan 
Jesuit poet: 

Did Christ manure thy heart to breed Him briars? 


Or doth it need this unaccustom’s soyle 
With hellish dung to fertile heaven’s desires? 


The general character of Thompson’s imagery has much more in 
common, however, with Crashaw, as those will see who read care- 


fully that seventeenth century masterpiece, A Hymn to the Ador- 
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able Nome of Joove Both poets are fond of splendid figures and 
audacious comparisons. They write with a spiritual end in view, 
out of a sincere conviction that the realities of the soul alone 
matter. Yet their diction is aglow with the colors and beautiful 
shapes of this earth. Fortunately Thompson himself explained 
his debt to Crashaw and other writers in that fine section of the 
essay on Shelley which traces the family history of the English 
lyric. He says that the order of sequence is this: Spencer, 
Donne, Crashaw, Dryden, Collins, Shelley. He himself must be 
added to this group by all those who would understand his work, 
for Thompson is not easily intelligible, I think, apart from the 
literary tradition which engrossed and inspired him. 
Latinisms—words coined from the Latin and not absorbed 
into common English speech—are less numerous in The Hound 
of Heaven than in Sisters Songs. Yet they are abundant enough 
(note “margent,” “taintless,” “stagnate”’) to necessitate some 
mention of the matter here. Thompson, who had feasted heartily 
on rich prose and poetry alike, believed that it is a writer’s privi- 
lege to employ words suited to his thought and mood, regardless 
of whether they are widely used or not. “The word lay to my 
hand,” he replied to a critic, “and was such a right lusty and 
well-pithed word, close grained and forcible as a cudgel, where- 
fore I used it; and surely I would have used a dozen such had 
they served my turn.” Similarly he revived a quantity of pic- 
turesque Old English monosyllables, taking them bodily out of 
Shakespeare and Spencer. We have no right to be anything but 
grateful for this wealth of diction—it is curious that people who 
spare no pains to resurrect mouldy Anglo-Saxon texts are angry 
with Thompson for reviving a few good old words—but class- 
room work is not made easier as a result. Fortunately Mr Mey- 
nell has gathered a considerable fund of information about 
Thompson’s diction The Life of Francis Thompson, page 152 ff), 
and to this the student is referred. ; 
These remarks will have to suffice in so far as parallels with 
English literature are concerned. There are, however, certain 
other affiliations which ought not to be overlooked. The first 
is Thompson’s debt to Catholic mystical writers—St. John of the 
Cross, Thomas 4 Kempis, St. Francis. Without their books 
he could hardly have come to write The Hound of Heaven. 
From them he learned the meaning of Divine affection; and we 
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realize more of what) he was when we recall his affection for St. 
Francis’ outcry: 

O Love eternal, why 

Am I a fool for Thee 


Wherefore dost Thou cast me 
In such a fire to die? 


Several references to Catholic liturgy are easily recognizable. 
The Mass for the Dead furnishes a charming symbol for evening: 


When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities. 
And Thompson’s vision of the Saviour, “with glooming robes 
purpureal,” recalls the Verilla Regis of Good Friday, with its 
beautiful lines, 
Arbor decora et fulgida, 
Ornata Regis purpura. 
Other poems by Thompson are, of course, much more plentifully 
sprinkled with liturgical allusions. 
The Scriptural background of The Hound of Heaven has al- 


ready been made the subject of an exhaustive study.* It must be 
said, however, that the poem owes little to the Holy Bible except- 
ing for several passages in the final stanza. Here there are ref- 
erences to Samson and to the New Testament. The Book of Job 
comes to mind occasionally, but the most noteworthy affiliation 
is with the Psalms. The lines, 


My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst as sun-starts on a stream, 


express a sentiment that came often to the lips of David. The 
Psalms most in evidence are 103 and 138, the Vulgate versions of 
which were a constant source of delight to our poet. And of 
course it would be possible to term The Hound of Heaven a mod- 
ern and amplified version of the great Psalmist’s prayer, “Redde 
mihi laetitiam salutaris tuae.” The class may profitably revelop 
such references because they afford an excellent opportunity to 
stress the immortal poetry of the Old Testament. 

Much remains to be said, but these few notes will, perhaps, 


*The Hound of Heaven, by Francis Le Buffe, S.J. 
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have indicated the rich background out of which Thompson’ 8 
masterpiece developed. Though it is personal and states in rich, 
sad terms a Catholic’s philosophy of life, it directs a stirring 
interpretative word to the spirit of the age. While he was writing 
it, Thompson had in mind the modern incredulous poets—poor 
Shelley, and the idealistic panteism of the Epipsychidion, eruptive 
Swinburne and the blasphemous Hymn to Proserpine, and others. 
To what they were writing, or had written, he contrasted the 
spiritual poetry of the English and the Catholic past. His mys- 
ticism is not original: it is that of the great Saints applied to the 
peculiar conditions of contemporary civilization. Therefore The 
Hound of Heaven is a searching study of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury soul. And only when it is read as such is seen for what it 
actually is. 

The practical teacher can, naturally enough, make the work 
impressive by correlating topics for meditation drawn from exist- 
ing conditions. Divorce, for instance, is based on the plea that 
an individual has the right to seek happiness in spite of the Di- 
vine law. It is therefore one of the “vistaed hopes” spoken of 
by Thompson’s poem; it expects to find bliss in a place “latticed 
with intertwining charities.”* Our poet, however, gives the 
stern Christian answer, which is really also that furnished in a 
disallusioned and cynical fashion by so many modern novels. 
Let us take another instance. Is “art” an excuse for dissolute 
living and writing? Can the poet be happy if he revels in beauty 
of form and forgets the beauty of truth? Thompson gives the 
answer: 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 

Are yielding. 

This is the same response which many modern artists have ac- 
cepted from their own consciences. Huysmans, the French 
convert novelist, was told by the Catholic critic, Barbey |’Aure- 
villy, that he would have to choose between “the mouth of a 
pistol and the foot of the Cross.” A third final instance comes 
to mind. Is human welfare really the goal which will be reached 
by agnostic science? Most of those who speak so eloquently 
on behalf of evolution and similar theories say, Yes. Thompson 
declares of Nature. 
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Never did any milk of _ once bless 
My thirsting mouth 

This same negative.can be found in many thoughtful books 
which deal with modern life and learning from points of view 
far removed from Christianity. All in all, The Hound of 
Heaven is not merely an attempt to put words of confession upon 
the lips of our time: it is an actual summary of words that 
really hang on those lips. 

Viewed and discussed in this way, I believe The Hound of 
Heaven will prove a life-long literary treasure and not merely 
a collection of fantastic and gorgeous words. At any rate we 
will discover what Thompson himself meant by his poem, and 
out of what materials he constructed it. Literary study can 
have no worthier object. 

Grorce N. SHuster. 


CLASSICAL SECTION 


This section aims first of all to act as a bureau of informa- 
tion for teachers of the Classics, particularly those of Catholic 
schools. Questions sent to me will be answered in these columns 
or by personal letter; or they will be turned over to persons 
fully qualified to give them proper consideration. It aims also 
to keep its readers informed of the most important movements 
and events in the world of the Classics, especially such as bear 
on the teaching of Latin and Greek in secondary schools. 


Notes on Ecclesiastical Latin (Continued) 
VI. Special Observations on the Use of the Various Parts of 
Speech 
II 1. Nouns. 


Even in classical prose nouns may be found used entirely as 
adjectives. With few exceptions, however, this usage is confined 
to nouns in tor and triz. E. g. victor and victriz. (Cic. De Sen. 
5, 14; Ad. Att. 1, 7; 5, 2), moderator (Cic. De Fin. 2, 113), cor- 
ruptrix (Cic. Ad Quint. Fr. 1, 6), bellatriz (Cic. Tuscul. 4, 54), 
victor (Caes. B. G. 7, 20, 12), etc. From the Imperial epoch on, 
this usage was spread to other nouns, as for example: indigenae 
Fauni (Verg. Aen. 8, 314), pueri, servi (Val. Max. 8, 1, 12), 
puerum histrionem (ibid. 1, 1, 16), hospitibus saris (Statius, 
Theb. 12, 47,9). This usage is common among the Fathers, es- 
pecially Tertullian and St. Cyprian. The following are good 
examples from Ecclesiastical literature: Sibido tam carnifex, dit 
caelites, dit feminae, deas virgines, ministra manus, hostiae mares, 
regnator populus. 

2. Adjectives. 

(a) Adjectives Used Substantively. 

In general, we may say for classical prose that the singular 
of adjectives used substantively for persons is rare. It is usually 
to be found, when it does appear, in the genitive with est; in the 
accusative as an attribute of esse, videri, fieri; or in accusa- 
tive or genitive, especially of present participles taking the place 
of relative clauses. The plural of adjectives used substantively 
is more frequent, usually in the nominative, but sometimes in 
231 
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other cases. This is not, however, a characteristic of classical 
prose. 

Where things are designated, classical prose employs the nom- 
inative and accusative neuter singular to denote an abstract 
idea (e. g. verum, publicum). We find also the neuter singular 
of the second and third declension in the accusative or ablative 
with a preposition (e. g. de medio, in tuto, in publicum). The 
neuter plural of adjectives is rarely used substantively by classi- 
cal authors except in the nominative and accusative (omnia, 
vera, falsa). 

Sallust was the first to show any freedom in the use of sub- 
stantive adjectives. From Livy on, especially among the poets, 
adjectives are used substantively without distinction of gender, 
number or case. Examples of the masculine of adjectives so used, 
especially of the plural, are frequent in Cyprian, Jerome, and 
Arnobius. In such examples the word homines is easily supplied. 
E. g. digna de dignius sentio. quod magis infidos acerbissimis 
doloribus torqueat. 

The use of oratoria as a noun arose in a manner typical of 
many other words. It means “oratorical art.” In the Classical 
period it was always accompanied by the substantive ars. Cf. 
Cic. De Or. 1, 54 and Acad. 1, 8, etc. By analogy with words 
like grammatica and musica, which already were substantives in 
the Classical period, oratoria also became so used. Quintilian 
(2, 41, 1) was probably the first to employ it in this way. 

(b) Degrees of Comparison. 

A peculiarity of vulgar Latin is the use of a form in the com- 
parative degree with the superfluous addition of magis, and more 
rarely plus. This we find in Plautus, Men. 80: magis facilius; 
Terence, Hec. 738: magis cautius. Writers of ecclesiastical Latin 
who make more or less use of the popular language furnish 
many similar examples. Thus, Tert. De Spect. 13: quanto magis 
augustiora nostra, and Arnob. 1, 29: et quis magis rectuis horum 
feret invidiam nominum . . .? 

Sometimes in vulgar and Ecclesiastical Latin the magis or 
potius are omitted where they really should be used. E. g. 
quicquam est aliud quod labefactet aut destruat deorum prin- 
cipis auctoritatem (sc. magis or potius) quam quod eum cred- 

The correlatives tanto . . . quanto should, of course be accom- 
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panied by a comparative or a verb implying a comparison. The 
comparative is sometimes omitted in late Latin. Thus: quanto 
instatis et pergitis in effigies has nostras speciesque saevire, tanto 
artis et gravibus relevatis nos vinculis .. . . 

The comparative is often found in place of the positive or 
superlative. Thus, et cur plura (=plurima) morborum . . . gen- 
era ad sanitatem nequeunt . . . perduci? 

The superlative forms also are influenced by the popular lan- 
guage. The adverbs valde and satis are sometimes redundantly 


added to superlative forms. St. Jerome (Ep. 7, 7) says, for 


example: visiones Isaiae valde obscurissimas. 

Sometimes a superlative form is made from a word already in 
the superlative degree. E. g. 5, 7: crescant ut comae semper, 
digitorum ut minimissimus vivat et perpetuo solus agitetur e 
motu. 

Again, a superlative may be used for a positive or compara- 
tive. A very common example of a superlative for a positive is 

The use of a series of adjectives or adverbs in different de- 
grees of comparison without any distinction of degree is un- 


known among classical writers. This is not uncommon in the 
Latin Bible, and under this influence common also among ec- 
clesiastical writers. 


“The Year’s Work in Classical Studies” for 1924-25 has ap- 
peared recently. Besides the annual chapters on Literature, 
History, and Archaeology, and the usual chapters on Philosophy 
and Religion, it contains a chapter on Numismatics and a chap- 
ter on Comparative Philology. This is the eighteenth year of 
issue for this periodical, which is becoming more useful yearly 
as scholars recognize its value and cooperate with the editor 
in achieving its purpose. 

The attention of all interested in the Classics and Ancient 
History is called to a Decennial Bibliography of Classical An- 
tiquity, soon to be issued by the Association Guillaume Budé. 
It covers the years 1914-1924, for which it is virtually impossible 
to get complete bibliographical references. 

The standing of the work is assured by the fact that it was 
inaugurated by the Société de Bibliographie Classique, of which 
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the President and Vice-President are MM. Haussoullier and 
Chatelin, both members of the Institute; that its editor-in-chief 
is M. Jules Marouzeau, distinguished classicist and bibliographer, 
founder of the Société des Etudes Latines and editor of the 
bibliographical sections of the Revue de Philologie; that the 
publication is being undertaken by the Association Guillaume 
Budé, of which the President is M. Maurice Croiset, Adminis- 
trateur du College de France, Member of the Institute, well 
known to every American classicist. 

It is expected that this work will be published in the summer 
or autumn of 1926. All who are in any way interested in this 
work should correspond with Prof. D. G. Kent, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The New York Classical Club recently celebrated a quarter 
of a century of useful existence. The club celebrated its Silver 
Jubilee in several ways. In the first place, it invited Prof. 
Grant Showerman, of the University of Wisconsin, and Prof. 
Paul Shorey, of the University of Chicago, to address the club 
at its two luncheon meetings in 1924-25. The Classical Club of 
Hunter College offered, as part, of the Jubilee, a performance of 
the Antigone of Sophocles, in English, at the stadium of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. Finally the club held a Silver 
Jubilee Dinner. 

The purposes of the club were, from the outset, to furnish a 
center for the discussion of the Classics, both from the scientific 
and from the pedagogical point of view; to do everything pos- 
sible for the improvement of the teaching of Latin in the Sec- 
ondary Schools; and last but not least to bring together, socialiy, 
the teachers of the Classics, both men and women, several times 
in the course of each school year. 

These purposes, which could be adopted by any energetic 
classical club, have been carried out in manifold and practical 
ways. 


The following “Latin Creed” was recently received. 


I believe in Latin because there is no other school study in 
which you can find so strong a combination of values. 

I believe in Latin because it familiarizes one with the history 
and thought of the greatest nation of antiquity which has fur- 
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nished us with the basis of our own law and government, lan- 
guage, and literature. 

I believe in Latin because the Catholic Church has always 
favored and encouraged a system of liberal education built up 
around the Classics, having in view the good of religion, society, 
and country. 


The “Report of the Commission appointed by the College 
Entrance Examination Board to Revise the Requirement in 
Latin” has been published and can be procured from the College 
Entrance Examination Board, 43 West 117th Street, New York, 
N. Y. It has also been reprinted in “Latin Notes” for March, 
1926. 

_Attention is called especially to the following extracts which 
concern two important developments in language examinations: 

“The whole trend in the past few years in connection with 
the examinations in languages, both ancient and modern—and 
the Commission believes the trend is in the right direction—has 
been away from the translation from prescribed readings and 
ae the introduction or increased emphasis of sight trans- 

ation.” . 

“The paper (i. e., examination) will include passages of Latin 
prose and verse of varying degrees of difficulty for ‘comprehen- 

“In the passages entitled ‘comprehension at sight’ candidates 


will be asked questions to test their understanding of the passage 


but will not be required to translate it.” 

The nature of passages entitled “comprehension at sight,” may 
be seen in the “Deferrari-Foran Latin Comprehension Tests,” 
copies of which may be procured from the Catholic Education 
Press. 


The American Classical League, with headquarters at Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J., has ready for distribution a 
paper delivered by the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, M. P., to the 
Classical Association of Great Britain, and entitled, “The Clas- 
sics and the Plain Man.” It is another splendid tribute to the 
value of the Classics by one of the leading statesmen of modern 
times. The following quotations are especially interesting: 


“If I may now strike a personal note, I think what I have 
gained (i. e., from a Classical training) is some sense of propor- 
tion, a standard of values, and a profound respect for the truth 
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of words, which have been of use to me in my daily life. Add 
to these the perennial happiness I am fortunate enough to find 
in the sheer beauty of Latin and Greek and the thousand images 
they call up in the mind, and I am indebted to my early training 
more than I can ever hope to repay.” , 

“I may repeat to you what I have said to my friends, that 
when my work in politics is completed I shall take down all my 
old companions from my shelves and work once more with dic- 
that and grammar. I have always kept the embers aglow 

ley may easily be blown into flame to warm my senile 


For twenty-five cents, The Service Bureau for Classical Teach- 
ers, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y., will send 
you a pamphlet by W. B. McDaniel, entitled “A Guide for the 
Study of English Books on Roman Private Life.” I may add 
that this booklet should prove of great help and interest to every 
teacher of Latin. 

Roy J. 


AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
THE LAST LESSON OF THE YEAR IN RELIGION 


In the March, 1925, issue of the CarHortic EpucationaL Re- 
viEW were offered some practical suggestions for the conducting 
of each day’s class in Religion. In the December, 1925, issue 
of the same magazine a method for review of each week’s work 
in the Doctrine Classes was outlined. Judging from the com- 
ments accompanying the News Items which have been sent in 
so generously by a number of the schools, these suggestions were 
found helpful to the teachers of this course. To assist further 
those intrusted with this, the most important work of our Catho- 
lic schools, the following suggestions for a yearly review are 
offered. 

As stated in the syllabus, the high school course in Religion 
aims to bring home to the pupil the internal life of the Church 
of which he is an active member, an integral part. In the first 
year he is directed to see the Church as she is “an actual fact, a 
mighty organization which lives and works in the midst of 
modern civilization of every kind and degree.” He is taught to 
understand its organization and its three great functions of 
teaching, governing and sanctifying. In the second year the 
claims of the true church are studied in such a manner that the 
pupils are able “to recognize the true church of Christ among 
the various religious bodies that claim to be Christian.” In 
the third year the basic aim is to bring home to the pupils the 
origin and development of the teaching and ruling authority of 
the Church in which he proudly holds membership. In the last 
year of the high school, which is for the most of our pupils, the 
last year of formal education, they study the great instruments 
or means through which Holy Church maternally strives to lead 
all to a holy life here and life eternal hereafter. 

Looked at from the practical or moral point of view, the 
work of the first year aims to awaken the interest of the pupils 
in and to motivate their conduct toward the Church by teaching 
them to love and respect the hierarchy, to have confidence in the 
teaching authority of the Church, to be obedient to its regula- 
tions and to lend their help in its development by prayer and 
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faithful though youthful service. In the second year the aim 
is to lead the pupils back to the foundations of the Church they 
know and love to serve; thus giving them greater strength by 
giving them wider knowledge, to carry on in their own lives the 
work begun by Our Lord and maintained at such tremendous 
cost throughout the centuries. The work of this year might 
fittingly be summed up in the following words of Alexis de Saint 
Priest: 

The Christian religion, which has existed for near two thou- 
sand years, is not indissolubly attached to any political form. 
Under the shadow of absolute thrones or of limited monarchies, 
on the borders of the republican lake of William Tell, in Amer- 
ica, which is still more republican, it flourishes as an imperish- 
able plant nourished by the juices of the earth and refreshed by 
the waters of heaven. It is not a local but a universal religion. 

The third year exposes sin and its terrible effects toward God 
and man in a manner that will make it distasteful to the stu- 
dents both in their private and public lives. This is done by 
bringing home to them the disheartening effects which have re- 
sulted from heresy and schism. It further aims to fire them 
with that pasitive love for the infallible Rule of Faith, that 
must ever guide their conduct if they hope to aid Holy Church 
and attain its promised rewards. In the fourth and last year 
the two great commandments of the New Law as set forth in 
St. Mark’s Gospel, Chapter XII, verses 29-30-31, are given to 
them as the forms to be followed. They are present not as inert 
memory-loads but as vitalizing principles of conduct. Induc- 
tively the pupils are led to see these truths by studying their 
workings in the liturgy of Holy Church. In this year, as in the 
other three, the positive aspects of religion rather than the 
negative are stressed as moral forces for life and conduct. In 
short the pupils are made to understand the position which is 
theirs toward God and toward his neighbor, their companions in 
the Communion of Saints. 

The above aims or principles of conduct can be rendered 
functional in the lives of the students by making the pupils 
conscious of them and of their message. Nothing will aid more 
in the work of their assimilation as will the principle of expres- 
sion. No one can ever hope to make his ideas the guiding fac- 
tors of his life if he lacks the power to express them. This is 


just as true of the Science of Religion as it is of any other 
science. A writer, who will be surprised to see his words quoted 
here, keenly conscious of these important considerations, once 
said: 

The writing out of one’s thoughts, like the drawing of detailed 
plans, compels one to analyze, organize and fit ideas together 
and thus minimizes or prevents the fumbling that might other- 
wise characterize almost any operation. Writing upon any 
serious subject, especially if in competition or under surveillance 
of a competent preceptor, cannot be excelled as training for or- 
derly and efficient thinking nor as a means to create 
and pride of workmanship in the student mind. 

From the above we would suggest that, during the interval be- 
tween the yearly examination and the close of the school year, 
the teachers of Doctrine require from the pupils a carefully pre- 
pared paper in answer to the following question: How will the 
work of this year’s course in Religion help to make me a more 
practical Catholic and a moral and upright citizen? Let the pu- 
pils read their papers in class and have the class discuss them 
freely and thoughtfully. Finally the teacher should close the 
year’s work with a zestful and well-prepared talk on this topic, 
showing the pupils that the truths garnered during the year have 
furnished them reasons for the faith that is in them and which 
will in the future aid in directing them as Christians. The best 
“First Third” of the papers could be kept bound as a little 
souvenir volume, a gift from the freshmen, sophomores, juniors 
and seniors of 1926. In the course of a few years a neat little 
library would be accumulated, which would be a spur to those 
yet to come and a source of real pride to the Old Grads. 


The junior and senior classes in French entertained the’ rest 
of Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., on the 
Feast of St. Joseph, March 19, by the dramatization of Fabiola. 
The play was rendered in French and under the auspices of 
La Société Dramatique de Sainte Constance. 

On March 16 the Senior Dramatic Club gave the late Monsig- 
nor Benson’s “Upper Room.” 

“At the Stroke of Twelve,” a comedy written by Miss Frances 
Baker, a member of this year’s graduating class, was acted by 
the dramatic club of the Sophomore Class. 
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Count Byron Kuhn de Prorok, the distinguished archacologist, 
who recently carried on some extensive explorations in the Sa- 
hara Desert, lectured at Marymount on March'18. The lecture 
was accompanied by some very excellent moving pictures. 

A solemn High Mass in memory of the Donor of the Butler 
Memorial Chapel was celebrated on March, 9. 

The New Building of the Lady of Perpetual Help at Everett, 
Washington, was formally dedicated by Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Dea 
of Seattle. Its appointments are of the very best, and ample 
provision has been made for the rapidly growing Catholic popu- 
lation. 

The Lyceum Club of Our Lady of The Lake College of San 
Antonio, Texas, offered a number of artistic concerts during the 
school year for the school and its friends, the more important 
being those given by the following artists: Lo Priore, violinist; 
Harry Farbman, violinist; Vera Poppe, cellist; H. L. Southwick, 
president of Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, Mass., who 
gave a lecture on “The Oratory and Orators of Shakespeare.” 

Among the distinguished vistors who honored the college of 
late were the Rt. Rev. A. J. Drossaerts, Bishop of San Antonio; 
the Very Rev. J. W. Printen, C.SS.R., and the Rev. J. H. Bregen- 
zer, C.SS.R. 

The Very Rev. Peter Crumbly, O.F.M., gave a lecture on 
“Respect for Authority as the Fundamental Principle of Edu- 
cation” at The Immaculate Conception Academy, Oldensburg, 
Ind. 

The Old Ironsides celebration as given by the American His- 
tory Class of this institution is indeed very suggestive. It is 
fully detailed in Olivia, the school paper. 

The Very Rev. D. J. Kennedy, O.P., 8.T.M., was the repre- 
sentative of the Catholic University at the Solemn Dedication 
and Blessing of Albertus Magnus College of New Haven, Conn. 
Among the speakers on this occasion were James Rowland An- 
gell, president of Yale University, Governor Trumbell of Con- 
necticut, and the Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P.,S.T.M. Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Nilan performed the ceremony. 

The orchestra of St. Mary’s High School of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., gained another honor for St. Mary’s in being selected to 
broadcast from Station WBAX. A few weeks ago this very 
excellent group of high school musicians were heard over the 
air from the Hotel Sterling, station WBRE. 
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The Senior Literary Society of this high school gave an 
Original Night for the entertainment of the school and its 
friends. All the numbers were of their own composition. The 
second number of Mercyon is a credit to the school and the 
pupils. 

Word comes from the Mercy Academy at Plainfield, N. J., of 
the death of the talented and beloved Directress, Sister M. 
Mercedes. With her departure the cause of Catholic Education 
has lost a sturdy and valuable champion. Her community and 
school have the sincere sympathy of all the affiliated schools. 

It is with profound regret that we learn that the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, of Framingham, Mass., suffered the loss of their 
three-story normal school and convent. The Sisters expected to 
be in the new building at Easter. The loss is estimated at over 
$300,000. 

Certificates of proficiency were awarded by the South-West- 
ern Publishing Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, to the seniors of St. 
Mary’s High School of McSherrystown, Pa., for the successful 
completion of the Course in Bookkeeping. The award was made 
on March 25. The basket-ball team of St. Mary’s played the 
freshman team of Catholic University’s Undergraduate De- 
partment on February 27. The boys from C. U. were the over- 
night guests of Rev. L. A. Reudter, pastor of St. Mary’s. On 
March 5 the boys of St. Mary’s were the guests of The Catholic 
University, where they won a second victory over C. U.’s fresh- 
men to the tune of 27-4. The reception given the boys while 
the guests of the University has made a deep impression on 
them, as did also the opportunity afforded them of attending 
Mass at the National Shrine of The Immaculate Conception. 
Father Kirchner, who had accompanied the boys, was the cele- 
brant of the Mass, said on the Altar, of Archbishop Carroll, the 
first Bishop of the United States. Two members of the squad 
served the Mass, said on the venerable relic of Revolutionary 
fame. During the trip visits were made to Georgetown Univer- 
sity, the Capitol, and other places of national and educational 
interest. 

Recently Mr. B. Stewart, speed champion of the Underwood 
Typewriter Co., was the guest of St. Mary’s. He demonstrated 
his ability of 120 words per minute and gave some very practical 
hints for securing speed and accuracy. L. L. MeVay. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


RECEPTION TO ARCHBISHOP MOONEY 


On Thursday evening, March 18, a reception was tendered the 
Most Reverend Edward Mooney, D.D., recently appointed Apos- 
tolic Delegate to India by the Holy See. The reception was held 
at the Foreign Mission Seminary of the Holy Cross. Fathers 
and was honored by the presence of the Most Reverend Pietro 
Fumasoni-Biondi, D.D., Apostolic Delegate to the United States, 
Right Reverend Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Monsignor George A. Dougherty, Monsignor 
Edward A. Pace, as well as the heads of the various colleges af- 
filiated with, the University. 

Archbishop Mooney sailed on March 25 to take up his 
duties in India. From an educational point of view his ap- 
pointment to this exalted office is very gratifying. For many 
years he was identified with the development of Catholic edu- 
cation in the Diocese of Cleveland. He was the first president of 
the Cathedral Latin school in that city, and in this capacity made 
some very noteworthy contributions to the teaching of beginning 
Latin. He was chairman of the committee on standardization of 
Catholic high schools appointed by the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, and contributed greatly of his time and talents to 
that very important study. 

Later, in his capacity of spiritual director of the American 
College in Rome, his practical experience and vision was of 
great aid to the students of the College. During his stay in 
Rome he served on the commission which is preparing a uni- 
versal catechism for the Christian world. He is splendidly 
equipped, as a consequence, for his new work. In particular, he . 
may be expected to contribute much to the educational phases 
of Catholic mission work in India. 


A PROTEST AGAINST MENTAL MONOPOLY 
In its issue ofyfejarch 17, 1926, the Commonweal carries a 
strong indictment wf ‘nt the Curtis-Reed bill. The fundamental 
points of objection which thinking people have against mea- 
sures of this kind are well summed up in the following words: 
242 
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We have long been used to the peculiar shade of professional 
idealism which colors the thinking of many school teachers. It 
wishes to make its class consciousness a general civic conscious- 
ness. Its foremost proponent has been Dallas Lore Sharp, whose 
pleas for public education as the leveler of distinctions and 
groups is stiil the quasi-classical doctrine of those who would, 
above all, “Americanize.” How shall the “beautiful harmony” 
of citizens living for the same national cause ever be realized 
if not through the agencies which rear the future? Therefore, 
harmonize them first; standardize the work they have to do— 
the work of teaching, not branches merely, but life; and guaran- 
tee this standard by a central agency which can be triumphantly 
dictatorial. Small wonder that groups out to enforce a certain 
variety of “national consciousness” should form solidly behind 
such a program. The Curtis-Reed bill was, in fact, endorsed by 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry long 
before it reached Congress. It marched into Washington wear- 
ing laurel wreaths contributed by all those benignant people 
who have lent lustre to the fight against Catholic, Episcopalian, 
and Lutheran schools in Oregon; who have been anxious to rid 
the earth of sisterhoods and teaching orders; and who have per- 


mitted a heritage of presumably Nordic blood to overwhelm their — 


heads. 

Now everybody will cheerfully concede to all these varied 
people the pleasure of their own opinions. Their faith in public- 
school education is noble, and their enthusiasm for work they 
are doing is commendable. But might one not reasonably expect 
of an organization like the National Education Association some 
dawning understanding of the interest which parents take in 
their most immediate enterprise? It seems almost incredible 
that American teachers—who should, at least relatively, be 
humanists—are yearning to degrade their noble task into a 
specialized and isolated formula. Steadily and persistently they 
must have observed the standardizing of their work; they must 
have seen that day by day their initiative is, paling to the spectre- 
like complexion of factory toil; and they must know that the 
source of the orders they take is concentrated as never before 
into a few hands. Meanwhile, there have arisen everywhere 
protesting groups of citizens who demand for the parent some 
larger jurisdiction over the child—protesting groups which are 
sometimes pleasantly helpful, and sometimes stern, as may be 
learned even yet from the files of recent dailies. Which way 
does the average teacher really want to go? Does he wish to 
remain a public servant? Or is he anxious to develop into a 
sensitive microphone? 

However that may be, the National Educational Association 
can never force through its pet law until the citizenry is asleep. 
“From 1787 to 1926, the people of this country have been gen- 
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erally of the opinion that education is a local function,” said 
Mr. Thomas F. Cooney before the Congressional Committee. 
“The words of former President Garfield are still true—‘Federal- 
ized education is contrary to the genius of our government and 
our people.’ And there is no middle way between supervision 
and absolute control.” 

There is no middle way because it is impossible to compro- 
mise the rights of parenthood. Either the child is the creature 
of the state, or he id not. You are unable, on the basis of some 
vague theory of suspension, to divide the honors between the 
family and bureaucracy. As a result of the continued agitation 
for a federalized school system, American fathers and mothers 
are convinced as they never were before that it is their privi- 
lege to be immediately responsible for those who shall carry on 
their name into the future. No organized groups of educators, 
no society with patent formulae for citizenship, can prevail 
against the right instincts of the populace. 

NOTES ON CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
Administration 

“A Fundamental Weakness in Teacher-training Courses.” 
H. W. Nutt, Educational Administration and Supervision, March, 
1926, page 200. Too much emphasis is being placed on so-called 
teaching procedures in the training of teachers. Instead of de- 
voting so much time to the consideration of types of teaching, 
normal schools might better stress the fundamental elements of 
method which would prepare the teacher to see his work from a 
more integrated point of view. 

“A Job Analysis of Elementary Supervision.” P. H. Valen- 
tine, Journal of Educational Method, March, 1926, page 279. 
An attempt to find out what activities are generally carried on 
by supervisiors and how teachers react to these activities. 
Teachers seem to prefer the direct services that are a real help 
in the classroom to that sort of general guidance which has to do 
with research, curriculum study, etc. 

“An Unconsidered Source of Criteria of Educational Value.” 
David Snedden, Teachers College Record, March, 1926, page 587. 
Suggests that dissimilarities are at least of equal importance 
with similarities in social life. Implies the necessity of con- 
sidering the individual as well as the herd. 

“Analysis of Children’s Writing as a Basis for Instruction in 
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English.” W.S8S. Guiler, Journal of Educational Method, Febru- 
ary, 1926, page 259. An investigation of children’s writings in- 
cluding friendly letters, narratives of personal experiences, and 
descriptions of activities, which throws some light upon the vexed 
question of the relation between clear thinking and formal cor- 
rectness. 

“A Study in High School Supervision.” J. M. Hughes, School 
Review, February, 1926, page 112, March, 1926, page 192. A 
careful study of the amount and nature of high school super- 
vision, and the policy of such supervision, based on the responses 
to a questionnaire sent to 451 teachers. 

“Making Teachers’ Meetings Effective.” Olive Gray, Ele- 
mentary School Journal, February, 1926, page 414. A detailed 
account of a very effective method used by individual groups of 
teachers, at Hutchinson, Kansas. ~ 


College and High School 


“Freshman Week at the University of Minnesota.” T. E. &., 
School ond Society, March 6, 1926. An outline of the plans 


made for Freshman Week which is to be inaugurated at Minne- 
sota next fall. The work is to be carried out according to a pre- 
arranged schedule. 

“Student Self-Government Run Mad.” A. Gordon Melvin, 
EpucaTionaL Review, March, 1926. A rather disconcerting 
picture of the educational situation in China. Mr. Melvin calls 
our attention to “the spectacle of an immature and wobbly 
school system straining after the ultra-modernism of John Dewey 
and Bertrand Russel.” Chinese students practically dictate 
what the minister of education shall and shall not do. 

“American Laterature in Colleges and Universities.” Ernest 
E. Leisy, School and Society, March 6, 1926. Author gives re- 
sults of the study of a questionnaire. Finds that practically all 
American colleges now offer at least one course in American 
Literature, which is in the nature of a survey of the field. 

“Social Life of the High School.” A. E. Holch, Epucationan 
Review, March, 1926. Writer holds that the school should view 
social life as a source of real educational possibilities. Problem 
is to so control it that it will contribute to educational ends. 
Pays particular attention to the question of high school dances. 
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Educational Methods 


“Science Teaching in the Secondary Schools.” Elliot R. Down- 
ing, School and Society, January 16, 1926. The author takes 
issue with some of Doctor Millikan’s statements as to the sim- 
plicity of the problem involved in the teaching of General 
Science. A training in a great scientific center will not guar- 
antee success in the teaching of science; the teacher needs train- 
ing in the science and art of pedagogy as well. 

“The Practical Relation of the Library to the Teaching of 
English Composition.” Helen I. McCann, Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, March, 1926, page 282. Gives the results of an 
attempt to relate the library more definitely to the psychological 
needs of children in the various grades. 

“A Study in Sentence Structure in Eighth Grade Composition.” 
Zilla Elizabeth Wiswall, Elementary School Journal, February, 
1926, page 441. A study was made of eight hundred composi- 
tions written by two hundred children in the eighth grade. The 
results indicate that there are several fundamental elements in 
the growth of sentence structure power, such as clearness, unity, 
ability to handle the dependent clause, which need to be drilled 
on, before-finer writing can be expected. 

Miscellaneous 

“A Schoolman’s Professional Library.” Don C. Rogers, 
EpucationaL Review, March, 1926. A list of books and period- 
icals that the writer compiled from suggestions offered by a num- 
ber of representative educators. It should prove of value to the 
teacher in service and to persons in charge of pedagogical 
libraries. 

Principles of Education 

“The Educational Ideals of Richard Frederick Scholz.” Wilson 
D. Wallis, Epvcationat Review, March, 1926. An appreciation 
of the late President of Reed College, giving in some detail the 
method used by Dr. Scholz in reorganizing the college curriculum 
to meet the needs of life. 

“The National University Problem.” Carroll D. Champlin, 
School and Society, March 6, 1926. A short historical account 
of the movement together with a summary of the arguments pro 
and con. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Business Law, by Alfred W. Bays. Revised Edition. Read 
System of Commercial Texts. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1926. Pp. viii+473. 

To summarize this work in one sentence, Professor Bays has 
turned out a high grade book from a mass of materials that 
would have meant failure to a man with less capacity for care- 
ful, precise, and scholarly labor. 

In this book Professor Bays has gone a step further than 
other writers on business law. He gives such a degree of prom- 
inence to the illustrative cases as to suggest that he believes that 
business law can be taught in secondary schools, as well as in 
colleges and universities, by the casebook system. If Professor 
Bays does not himself take the next logical step, it is likely 
that some other enterprising writer will soon present a book on 
business law which will place the case first and the explanatory 
text matter following each case. 

As a result of more than thirty years of experience, the con- 
viction has become almost universal among first-class law schools 
that the student can best acquire a mastery of legal principles by 
a study of actual cases in which decisions have been rendered 
by judicial authority. Those legal principles which we con- 
veniently classify under the heading of Business Law form part 
and parcel of the general law of the land. If it is true that the 
case method is better adapted than any other in teaching col- 
lege students, it is difficult to see why the same method should 
not be successful with high school students. It is true of course 
that in most instances the teacher of business law will not be 
able to make the thorough preparation which the college teacher 
of law makes for each session; nor will the former be likely to 
be so well trained as the latter. It is probable therefore that ex- 
planation must accompany the case for the benefit of the teacher 
as well as for the student in the secondary school. 

The major portion of Professor Bays’ book is devoted to a 
treatment of business transactions involving contracts, agency, 
sales of goods, negotiable paper, partnerships and corporations, 
property, and special laws such as taxation, trade competition, 
and government regulation. Both the explanatory text and the 
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cases are indicative of the conciseness and the clarity which dis- 
tinguish the skillful writer. Many technical terms are replaced 
by words and phrases more familiar to the ordinary student and 
where technical terms are essential to the understanding of the 
law, the explanation given is well adapted to making those terms 
intelligible to the average student. 

Mr. Harlan Eugene Read, in the editor’s introduction to the 
book, avers that the innovation of a series of problems in which 
the student imagines himself to be the person upon whom the 
decision rests in solving the problems “brings the student into 
such vital, interesting contact with his subject as to constitute 
a practical revolution in the teaching of law.” It is to be ex- 
pected that the problems will prove interesting and stimulating 
because they are in fact well organized and well arranged, but 
it is hardly possible that they will do more than render valuable 
aid in gathering up the threads which when properly woven 
together form the framework of that composition of principles 
which we know as business law. 

The mechanical features of the book are excellent. The type 
is readable and clear; black letter chapter and paragraph head- 
ings and a liberal use of italics help to call attention to the 
more ditficult parts as well as to emphasize certain aspects of the 
subject. Citations of cases taken from actual reports are given 
in the regular way; this device undoubtedly impresses the reality 
of the case upon the mind of the student who is not always in- 
terested or impressed by the usual “example” made up on the 
spur of the moment. 

The limitations of the book are chiefly those which are in- 
herent in a treatise which attempts to cover a vast field within 
the limits of a small volume. Part Seven, for instance, sets 
forth the law of Property, Mortgages, Deeds, and Wills within 
the compass of thirty pages. Obviously it is impossible to do 
more than state a few of the more commonly known phases of 
each of those subjects in such a space. Perhaps no harm will 
be done unless the student gets an erroneous impression of the 
magnitude of the subject matter lying back of those four titles. 

This book is the best of its kind which has come to my atten- 
tion. 

James J. Haypen. 
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Tendencies in College Administration, by Robert Lincoln Kelly. 
Lancaster, Pa.: The Science Press. 

Few men are better qualified to present faithfully and sci- 
entifically the current tendencies of American Higher Education 
than Dr. Robert L. Kelly. His long years as a college adminis- 
trator, to which must be added his service as secretary of the 
Association of American Colleges, render him a fit interpreter 
of college ideals and practices. His new book, therefore, comes 
as a very welcome addition to the fast-growing library on col- 
leges and college education which has been appearing in recent 
years. 

“Tendencies in College Administration” contains a mine of in- 
formation for anyone not intimately associated with college work. 
The facts are well sifted and present a fairly complete picture 
of what our colleges are and what they are doing. The only 
criticism one could make of the exposition of facts is that the 
whole spirit of the presentation seems to imply that what now 
exists is the best thing possible and that American colleges, in 
spite of their acknowledged inadequacies, are really doing what 
even the most critical have a right to demand. The insistence 
on present facts, tendencies, views, and methods might give an 
uncritical reader the impression that the author is perfectly 
satisfied with the work of our colleges. The reviewer knows 
that this was not the intention of Dr. Kelly. He would have 
liked, however, to have seen the author bring out more fully his 
own point of view of many of the present-day tendencies in 
our colleges. 

The American college cannot but appear as a strange amorphie 
mass to the educated European. In Europe, lycées, gymnasiums, 
and universities stand for well-defined and generally achieved 
purposes. They exist solely to train the mind, to prepare men 
to take up with honor a profession or to follow through with 
success some intellectual interest. One may judge these ideals 
to be narrow. At any rate, they exist, are definable and gener- 
ally acted upon. In the United States the college does not seem 
to stand for anything very definite beyond the acquisition of a 
smattering of knowledge of many things with a consequent 
mastery of nothing. Dr. Kelly writes that our college students 
“hold to a fundamental conception of general culture, redefined 
to be sure, in the light of American life and experience, and 
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always pursued not as an end but as a means to a larger social 
service.” I am not quite sure that I understand what such a 
statement means. If by it the author means that our colleges 
stand for culture, one might answer that a small minority do, 
but that the great majority by their electivism, overemphasis on 
professional preparation, their extreme vocationalism, their in- 
numerable extra-curricular activities have made true cuJture a 
rarity. Again, a culture redefined in the light of American life 
and experience is a culture which I fear does not entail much 
real training of the heart and mind if the curriculum of our col- 
leges and the work of our students are samples of what such a 
redefinition means. 

No one wishes the American college to imitate servilely its 
European counterparts. Many educators would like to see our 
colleges approach, at least, the level of intellectual work done 
abroad. We can never hope to do this if we drug ourselves 
into a complacent self-satisfaction or fail to perceive that intel- 
lectual accomplishment or, if you will, culture, cannot be attained 
by a process of shaving down in order to meet the level of pres- 
ent-day American life. As I see it, American life should be 
brought up by the college and university to the high level of 
culture, but culture should not be leveled down to meet the low 
standards of our national life. 

The statements on pages 17 and 19, referring to Catholic col- 
leges, should be more accurate. Not “some” Catholic colleges 
but practically all are approved by sectional standardizing 
agencies. Moreover, the larger Catholic colleges, like the larger 
denominational colleges, consider themselves public institutions 
though legally private, and draw their students and faculties 


from all walks of life. 
James H. Ryan. 


General Science, by Wm. H. Snyder. New York: Allyn and 
Bacon, 


“General Science” is the best elementary science text to reach 
the hands of the reviewer so far. It has many features to 
recommend it. The resumés at the end of the chapters make 
for convenience and expedite the reviewing for tests. Each 
chapter leads logically to the next, and all are correlated in 
the one on life. The author constantly refers to illustrations 
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and explanations used in earlier sections and in this way leaves 
a minimum to be remembered as an explanation of many facts. 
Individual chapters are good, some better, and the one on light 
simple and very scientific. 

His experimental projects are essentially practical. 

The admonitions and cautions merit consideration—e.g., it 
is certainly good advice to keep your own fire from smoking 
before starting a campaign to abate smoke nuisance. The 
cautions on fire hazards are timely and the toll of losses 
impressive. 

Throughout his work the author strives to link science and 
human welfare, frequently pointing out how the student, with 
the aid of science, can interpret his environment and change 
it, if necessary, to benefit himself. 

The book is so well gotten up that the reviewer has little 
fault to find. The following are a few of the small points. The 
experiment with hydrogen (p. 61) where it says to “light the 
gas” should have a large CARE inserted. There is also a 
deceiving typographical error on this page; Anatom appearing 
for An Atom. The technique in Fig. 15 (p. 70) is bad. A test 
tube should not be held so. The reviewer objects to such 
phrases as: “Arabian scientist” (p. 70); “two mathematicians, 
one English, one French” (p. 43); “another great scientist” 
(p. 72). If their works are worth mentioning, so are their 
names, which make them personalities. These minor errors 
certainly do not detract from the book as a whole. 

The bibliography is a feature not found in many elementary 
books. It serves the double purpose of providing sustenance 
for hungry minds and allows the teacher to expand any topic 
at will. 

This book is written in such a forceful and lucid style that 
it can scarcely fail to arouse the interest of any student in whose 
hands it may be placed. 

S. Kiosxy. 
Open Doors to Science, by Caldwell and Meier. New York: 

Ginn & Company. Price, $0.96. 

If the last three chapters, which are entitled, Transportation, 
Communication, and Recreational Science, were omitted, this 
book might well have been entitled, “An Introduction to Domes- 
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tie Science.” It centers entirely on the home and the use of 
modern conveniences to make the home more attractive. This 
is desirable and is well done in this particular work; but how 
it serves to introduce one to science, the reviewer fails to com- 
prehend. The care of a home is an art, not a science. This 
is one of the distinctions which seems to have been overlooked 
in the present-day desire to popularize science. Many of the 
improvements in living conditions described and shown by 
timely illustrations are inventions and industrial applications 
of scientific principles, but not science itself. 

Each chapter commences with a series of questions intended 
to make the student think. This is an excellent feature. The 
historical part of each subject has been ably presented and 
should have some cultural value. The book is extremely ele- 
mentary; while its length, three hundred odd pages, favors it. 

The reviewer objects especially to the title of the last chapter— 
Recreational Science. If recreation ever becomes scientific 
(systematic), there will be no desire to play. 

The book is well gotten up and is remarkably free from typo- 
graphical errors. It is easy to read and under some more exact 
title should find a place for itself. 

8. Kuosxy. 


An Introduction to the Historical of New High German, 
by Arthur Kirk. Manchester (England): University Press. 
London, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1924. Pp. 85. 
This is an excellent new little volume on Germanic philology, 

very elementary, very brief and concise, almost too much so, 

but reliable, clear, aiming at simplicity, conscious of its charac- 
ter as a book for beginners. All details had to be omitted: the 

“Ablaut” was sacrificed almost completely (§33), only one 

single paradigma in each instance could be quoted; there was 

no space in a small book of this kind for controversial points 

and references; the whole book gives only the barest outline, a 

skeleton of the material on hand. It can be compared to J. M. 

Edmonds’ “Introduction to Comparative Philology for Classical 

Students” or King and Cookson’s “Introduction to the Com- 

parative Grammar of Greek and Latin,” to P. D. Gune’s “Intro- 
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duction to Comparative Philology,” to R. Meringer’s little 
“Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft” or Fr. Kaufmann’s 
“Deutsche Grammatik,” and to many other primers. More 
attention and space should have been given to bibliography; 
a few fundamental books are enumerated on page 85, but no 
periodicals are mentioned nor have American textbooks writers 
on German Philology as Job. Diekhoff (“The German Lan- 
guage: Outlines of Its Development,” 524 pages) or E. Prokosch 
(“Sounds and History of the German Language’) or G. O. 
Curme (“German Grammar”) and others been considered. But 
on the whole, this smallest book on the market in the English 
language for the study of the history of the German language 
can be recommended. Trechmann’s translation into English of 
O. Behaghel’s “Geschichte der deutschen Sprache” is only from 
the first edition, while the German original now exists in its 
sixth revised and elaborated edition. New English books on 
German Philology are, therefore, always needed. There is, 
however, still a gap in English textbook literature—yes, even 
in German books for beginners, also—on Germanic Historical 
Grammar. The books published so far are either too elementary 
and too concise to be understood without a teacher (this includes 
Prokosch’ and Diekhoff’s and R. Loewe’s books and the latter’s 
English translation by E. Jones) or too bulky and technical 
(Kluge, Behaghel) to be beginner’s books. Herman Hirt’s 
“Geschichte der deutschen Sprache” in Mathias’ Handbuch des 
deutschen Unterrichts is, to my knowledge, the only book keep- 
ing within these two extremes. But it is not translated and 
it gives little of historical grammar. Joseph Wright’s “Historical 
German Grammar” is somewhat antiquated; if Hirt has too 
much text and little grammar, Wright “suffers” from too much 
grammar—at least for beginners, and no text and popular 
explanations. Kirk’s primer treats in easy language the phonet- 
ics, history of the consonants and sonants of the German 
language, the noun, the verb; the last two brief chapters deal 
with the adjective, the pronoun, adverb, word-formation, loan- 
words and semantics. Kirk’s book is the second in the series 
of Manchester University Publications on German language 
and literature. England is busily engaged of late in the study 
of German and other modern languages, as a perusal of the 
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“Modern Language Review” (Cambridge University Press, 
England) will readily show. 
P. G. Gizis. 


Books Received © 
General 


Brooks, Fowler, D., Ph.D.: The Applied Psychology of Reading. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1926. Pp. xvii+-278. 

Clementia: Bab Comes into Her Own. Chicago: Matre and 
Company, 1925. Pp. 289. Price, $1.00. 

Day, Rt. Rev. Victor: An Explanation of the Catechism, 
Part II. Helena, Montana: Neagle Publishing Co., 1925. 
Pp. 236. 

O’Brien, John Anthony: Reading, Its Psychology and Peda- 
gogy. New York: The Century Company, 1926. Pp. xxviii+ 
308. 
Philothea, A Sister of Notre Dame: The Little Flower Prayer 
Book for Little Boys and Girls. Cincinnati: The Ad-Vantage 
Press, 1925. Pp. 64. Price, 30 cents. 

Sherman, L. A., Ph.D., LL.D.: How to Describe and Narrate 
Visually. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1925. Pp. 
364. 

Windle, Bertram C. S.: Who’s Who of the Oxford Movement. 
New York: The Century Co., 1926. Pp. 251. Price, $2.00. 


Textbooks 


Ball, Francis Kingsley: Building with Words, Elementary 
Grammar and Composition. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1926. 
Pp. xvi-+272. Price, $1.08. 

Boeckel, Florence Brewer: Books of Goodwill, Volume One, 
Through the Gateway. Washington, D. C.: National Council 
for Prevention of War, 532 17th St. N. W., 1925. 

Clapp, Frank Leslie: The Clapp Drill Book in Arithmetic. 
New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1926. Five volumes, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th years. 

Cowan, Harold E.; Loker, Harold W.: Ezercises in Book- 
keeping and Business Problems. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1925. 

Cross, E. A., M.A., Ph.D.: The Little Book of English Com- 
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position. Boston: Little Brown and Company, 1926. Pp. ux+ 
175. Price, 80 cents. 

Elson, Henry W., A.M., Litt.D.: United States, Its Past and 
Present. New York: American Book Company, 1926. Pp. x+ 
550, +-xxxviii. 

Giddings, Thaddeus P.; Earhart, Will; Baldwin, Ralph L.; 
Newton, Elbridge W.: Three-part Music. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1925. Pp. 192. 

Gruenberg, Benjamin C.; Robinson, Nathaniel E.: Ezperi- 
ments and Projects in Biology. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1925. Pp. x+142. 

Hayn, Julius J. H.: A Geometry Reader. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 319. Price, $1.80. 

Hugo, Victor: Les Miserables. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1925. Pp. xvi+414. 

The Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary: 
The New Corona Primer. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1925. 
Pp. 135. 

Sierra, Martinez: Sol de la Tarde. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1925. Pp. 139. Price, 84 cents. 

Smedley, Eva A., and Olsen, Martha C.: The First Reader. 
Chicago: Hall & McCreary Company, 1925. Pp. 192. Price, 
64 cents. 

Stephenson, George M., Ph.D.: A History of American Immi- 
gration (1820-1924). Boston: Ginn and Company, 1926. Pp. 
vi+316. Price, $2.40. 

Wheeler, Mary L.; Long, William J.: Readings from American 
Literature. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1925. Pp. viii+434. 

Word Cards to Accompany the Marquette Readers’ Primer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Pamphlets 


Gerard, Rev. John, S.J., F.L.S.: Agnosticism. New York: 
Paulist Press. 

McIntyre, Most Rev. John: Papal Infallibility. New York: 
Paulist Press. 

Madison, Harold D.: Trees of Ohio; Pocket Natural History 
Number One. Cleveland, Ohio: The Cleveland Museum of 
Natural History, 1922. Price, 15 cents. 
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Madison, Harold D.: Indian Homes; Pocket Natural History 
Number Two. Cleveland, Ohio, 1925: The Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. Price, 15 cents. 

Madison, Harold D.: Mound Builders; Pocket Natural His- 
tory Number Three. Cleveland, Ohio: The Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. Price, 15 cents. 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals: Bulletin 
Number 10; Secondary-School Administration Abstracts. Cicero, 
Ill., 1926. 

Pearson, T. Gilbert: The National Association of Audubon 
Societies Educational Leaflets. New York: 1974 Broadway. 

Spencer, Mary E.: Foods and Nutrition, Education Bulletins, 
No. 1, January, 1926. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Thurston, Rev. Herbert, S.J.: Indulgences For Sale! New 
York: Paulist Press. 

University of North Carolina Extension Bulletin, Volume V, 
Number 6 Debate Handbook; State Property Taz to Aid in the 
Support of an Eight Months’ School Term. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, November 16, 1925. 


Publications of the Bureau of Education 


Annual report of the Commissioner of Education to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1925: 
Bulletin, 1925, No. 25, Cook, Katherine M., Constructive Ten- 
dencies in Rural Education; Bulletin, 1925, No. 36, Herlihy, 
Charles M., Adult Education for Foreign-born and Native 
IUiterates; Bulletin, 1925, No. 29, Land-Grant College Educa- 
tion, 1910-1920, Part V—Home Economics; Bulletin, 1925, No. 
39, Waite, Frederick C., The Progress of Dental Education. 
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